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MATRIX  PROGRAM 
PROVES  FATAL 


by  Charlie  Le  Duff 

In  late  September,  police  officers 
rousted  Jomo  Dadzie  from  the  cardboard  box 
he  and  a friend  called  home.  They  could  no 
longer  sleep  near  the  Civic  Center,  police  said, 
they  had  to  move  on.  To  where?  No  one 
seemed  to  know.  They  mayor’s  program  to 
remove  the  homeless  from  the  City’s  streets 
had  only  been  developed  through  part  one: 
the  sweep  designed  to  keep  the  homeless 
moving.  So  while  City  officials  worked  trying 
to  come  up  with  part  two:  places  for  the  home- 
less to  go,  Dadzie,  a dialysis  patient,  wandered 
the  streets. 

On  October  6 — the  day  the  mayor  finally 
came  up  with  a partial  plan  — Dadzie,  hungry, 
dazed  and  cold,  died  a quiet  death  on  a mat- 
tress inside  his  new  cardboard  box  across  from 
the  Mission  Neighborhood  Health  Center  at 
16th  Street  and  Shotwell.  He  died  of  a heart 
attack. 

According  to  Dadzie’s  former  box-mate, 
Manny  Garay,  3 1 , the  stress  of  being  forced  to 
moved  cross-town  like  grazing  cattle,  the  lack 
of  decent  housing  and  health  care,  and  inclem- 
ent weather  were  the  reasons  Dadzie  died. 

Dadzie  might  be  considered  the  first 
fatality  of  the  Matrix  Program.  According  to  a 
spokesperson  from  the  coroner’s  office,  stress 
can  trigger  a fatal  heart  attack. 

It’s  unlikely,  even  if  he  had  lived,  that  the 
mayor’s  new  outreach  program  would  have 
helped  the  54-year-old  transient  much. 
Homeless  advocates  believe  the  outreach 
workers  are  merely  political  window-dressing 
for  a social  problem  that  needs  far  more 
resources  than  the  City  is  providing. 

The  outreach  program  consists  of  two 
people  from  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
and  two  mental  health  counselors  from  the 
Health  Department,  who  drive  around  in  a van 
looking  for  homeless  people,  to  tell  them 


where  they  might  be  able  to  find  a bed  and 
medical  services.  On  any  given  day,  the  City 
has  only  1,400  beds  for  an  estimated  6,000  to 
10,000  homeless,  and  no  new  shelters  are 
planned. 

“You  can’t  uproot  people  when  there  are 
no  beds  to  go  to,"  seethed  Supervisor  Carole 
Midgen,  chairwoman  of  the  City  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Midgen  supports  the  outreach  pro- 
gram; but  she  wondered  how  police  ticketing, 
arresting  and  harassing  the  homeless  is  going 
to  help  lead  them  to  basic  human  services. 
“The  mayor  is  simply  trying  to  criminalize 
homelessness,”  she  said. 

It’s  working.  The  man  pointed  out  as 
Manny  Garay,  sleeping  in  a chair  in  the  corner 
of  San  Francisco  City  shelter,  was  woken  to  be 
told  he  had  a visitor.  His  eyes  peeled  open, 
yellowed  and  cloudy.  He  was  suspicious  of  his 
visitor,  whom  he  thought  was  a cop,  as  most 
unknowns  here  are  assumed  to  be.  Since  the 
police  started  cracking  down,  tension  among 
the  homeless  has  thickened.  Workers  at  both 
of  San  Francisco’s  pu  blic  shelters  say  that  fights 
among  the  clients,  and  client  attacks  on  shelter 
workers,  have  increased  since  the  Matrix  Pro- 
gram began  pushing  out  the  homeless  and 
confiscating  their  shopping  carts  in  early 
August. 

SFPD  Commander  Dennis  Martel,  who 
oversees  the  program,  said  as  of  October  19, 
approximately  2,700  people  have  been  ar- 
rested or  cited  since  the  crackdown  began. 

Dadzie  and  Garay  were  two  of  those  tar- 
geted. When  the  police  cited  them  and  kicked 
them  out  of  their  box  near  the  Civic  Center  — 
without  their  belongings  — they  moved  to  the 
Mission  District,  where  police  don’t  have  time 
to  hassle  the  homeless. 

The  two  men  met  in  February,  when  Garay 
first  came  to  San  Francisco.  They  were  both 
from  Guadalajara,  were  homeless,  had  much 
in  common  and  became  fast  friends.  They 


palled  around,  sharing  from  the  same  bottle, 
sleeping  close  to  one  another  when  it  got  cold, 
and  buying  food  and  booze  when  the  Govern- 
ment Assistant  checks  came  in.  And  since 
Garay  could  no  afford  his  own  food,  Dadzie 
would  feed  him.  Two  men  living  on  $342  a 
month  plus  50  bucks  in  food  stamps. 

Garay  said  he  is  a legal  resident  but  lost 
his  papers.  He  can’t  get  a job  or  welfare  be- 
cause he  doesn’t  have  the  $70  to  replace  his 
papers. 

Now  without  his  friend,  Garay  is  lost.  He 
sadly  remembered  the  night  Dadzie  died.  “It 
was  wet  and  cold,”  he  said  in  a hybrid  of 
Spanish  and  English,  his  fidgeting  toes  poking 
through  his  hightop  sneakers.  His  pock- 
marked face  was  haggard;  he  has  been  drinking 
too  much  lately. 

"We  was  drinking  a little  and  go  to  sleep. 
Jomo  say  his  stomach  hurt.  In  the  morning,  I 
wake  up  with  my  arm  around  him,  but  he  no 
moving.  I think  he  dead.” 

Weather  reports  show  the  temperature 

/ N S 


dropped  to  55  degrees  that  night,  the  evening 
air  hitting  dew  point. 

Dadzie  must  have  been  weak.  He  had  not 
been  to  dialysis  for  a couple  of  weeks  and  was 
crippled  with  another  debilitating  disease,  al- 
coholism. 

An  hour  after  Dadzie  was  chauffeured  to 
the  morgue  and  Garay  shuttled  to  a shelter,  a 
garbage  truck  arrived  and,  within  minutes, 
splintered  the  remains  of  Dadzie’s  dilapidated 
life. 

Garay  was  picked  up  by  a Mobile  Assis- 
tance Patrol  (MAP)  van,  which  helps  the 
homeless  find  the  woefully  few  nightly  beds 
available.  The  beds  are  most  full  around  the 
1st  and  15th  of  the  month,  when  the  govern- 
ment checks  come  in. 

Frank  Spinelli,  director  of  the  McMillan 
Drop  In  Center,  an  agency  that  provides  emer- 
gency bedding  for  people  in  need,  said  al- 
though they  answer  calls  from  the  police,  the 
center  in  no  way  wants  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
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NEW  CAPTAIN  KNOWS  THE  TERRITORY 


by  Victor  Miller 

For  the  third  time  in  little  more  than  a year 
and  the  eighth  time  in  seven  years,  the  Mission 
has  a new  police  captain,  but  the  frequent 
changes  of  command  which  have  irked  many 
residents  may  finally  be  at  an  end.  Captain 
Joaquin  Santos,  a 24-year  veteran  of  the  police 
department  insists  “The  Chief  wants  me  here 
for  a long  time  ...  at  least  two  or  three  years.” 
Santos,  who  assumed  command  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  will  be  the  first  station 
captain  who  is  both  Latino  (Santos’  family  has 
Nicaraguan  roots)  and  from  the  Mission.  His 
boyhood  home  was  at  20th  and  Shotwell 
Streets,  and  he  attended  the  St.  Charles,  Haw- 
thorne, and  Horace  Mann  Schools.  He  admits 
he  was  less  than  a perfect  student  and,  along 
with  many  other  neighborhood  kids,  enjoyed  a 
good  rock  fight  down  by  the  railroad  tracks. 

Santos,  50,  is  divorced  and  the  father  of 
three  grown  children:  two  sons,  28  and  22 
years  old,  and  a daughter,  19.  His  mother  still 
lives  in  the  Mission. 

Santos  has  had  a wide  variety  of  experience 
in  the  SFPD;  he  has  worked  in  the  TAC 
Squad,  SWAT,  the  mounted  patrol,  the 
motorcycle  unit  and  Narcotics.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  at  Potrero  and  Richmond  Stations, 
acting  Captain  at  Taraval  and  Central  Stations 
and  has  served  as  Night  Captain  supervising  all 
district  stations. 

Santos’  appointment  comes  at  a time 
when  the  highly  controversial  Matrix  program 
has  just  been  turned  over  to  district  police 
captains  for  implementation.  The  new  captain 
sees  the  Matrix  program  in  the  Mission  as  a 
way  to  draw  additional  resources  into  the  area 
to  combat  crime,  not  as  a campaign  against  the 
homeless.  The  priorities  of  the  Mission  Matrix 
Program  will  accordingly  be  drug  dealing, 
drive-by  shootings,  prostitution  and  graffiti.  “ 

I consider  drive-by  shootings  and  drug  dealing 
'quality  of  life’  crimes,  " said  Santos.  15  of- 
ficers, roughly  10  percent  of  the  station  com- 
plement, will  be  assigned  to  the  Matrix  pro- 
gram. 

Santos  took  a tough  stance  on  gangs  “You 
have  to  have  a police  response  to  the  gang 


problem,  letting  the  gangs  know  you’re  going 
to  hit  them  hard  and  keep  on  hitting  them.”  In 
regard  to  illegal  aliens  who  are  gang  members, 
the  captain  was  unequivocal  “ They  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  possible.” 
He  added  that  police  actions  were  not  the  total 
solution  to  gang  violence.  “We  must  do  what 
we  can  to  change  the  attitudes  about  gangs.  I 
can  see  the  answer  is  not  just  throwing  them  in 
jail ...  there  are  many  people  out  there  worth 
saving." 


than  any  captain  you’ve  ever  had,”  Santos  said. 
He  feels  this  is  essential,  since  the  chronically 
understaffed  Mission  Station,  which  has  the 
most  calls  per  officer  in  the  City,  will  not  be 
getting  any  more  cops  in  the  immediate  future. 
“We  must  do  what  we  can  to  combat  the  bat- 
tlefield mentality.  Sometimes  it  feels  like  we’re 
under  siege  just  going  from  assignment  to  as- 
signment; it  takes  a toll.”  To  counter  this, 
Santos  promised  to  be  out  and  about,  “I  spend 
a lot  of  time  on  the  street  ...  You’re  going  to 


Santos  said  he  plans  to  become  active  in 
Mission  community  affairs  and  to  enlist  neigh- 
borhood support  in  dealing  with  problems 
such  as  graffiti.  “I’m  going  to  be  more  involved 


get  a lot  more  out  of  me  than  the  average  guy 
because  my  mother  lives  here  and  I visit  her 
every  day.” 

Although  Santos  believes  graffiti  is  a prob- 


lem that  the  police  can  solve  only  with  broad 
cooperation  from  the  public,  he  has  assigned 
three  sergeants,  one  per  shift,  to  assume 
responsibility  for  this  issue.  He  also  had  a 
definitive  idea  on  what  to  do  with  the  per- 
petrators once  caught:  “They  should  be 
repainting  walls  until  Hell  freezes  over.” 

The  Mission’s  faltering  beat  cop  program 
(CPOP),  which  has  suffered  from  both  staffing 
difficulties  and  internal  police  department  dis- 
putes, will  be  revived  under  Santos.  The  cap- 
tain was  not  specific  about  what  he  would  do 
but  said  he  will  “make  the  people  on  these 
beats  accountable.” 

Santos  was  generally  supportive  of  citizen 
crime  prevention  patrols  and  said:  “They  can 
do  a lot  of  things  a police  officer  can’t.  They 
have  done  good  things  when  handled  proper- 
ly.” Currently  there  are  three  such  patrols  in 
the  Mission;  operating  in  the  Dolores  Park\ 
Mission  Playground  area,  on  Lexington  St.  and 
on  Natoma  St. 

Santos  echoed  a complaint  of  many  Mis- 
sion residents  when  he  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
only  a small  percentage  of  those  arrested  and 
rearrested  by  the  police  are  ever  prosecuted 
due  to  a logjam  of  cases  at  the  District 
Attorney’s  Office.  “It  used  to  be  that  you’d  get 
a case  on  a guy,  you  get  another  case  on  a guy 
and  another,  until  you  put  him  away.  Now 
they’re  just  right  back  out  on  the  street,"  San- 
tos said. 

Like  his  predecessors,  Santos  faces  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a jurisdiction  where  residents 
demand  more  and  more  from  a police  depart- 
ment that  is  stretched  thinner  and  thinner; 
where  community  groups  often  at  odds  with 
each  other  over  priorities  and  resources;  and 
which  has  a growing  number  of  homeless,  who 
some  see  as  a problem  that  should  be  foisted 
on  the  cops.  But  the  obvious  advantages  of 
being  both  a local  and  a Latino,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  foray  into  Mission  community  ac- 
tivities, should  give  Santos  an  edge  in  what  has 
become  an  increasingly  complex  and  difficult 
job.  A pragmatic  outlook  also  helps:  “I  make 
things  work,  however  I have  to  do  it,”  Santos 
said. 
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mayor’s  office  or  the  Matrix  Program. 

“We’ve  always  taken  calls  from  the  police," 
said  Spinelli.  “It’s  pan  of  our  job.  Wc  provide 
shelter  for  people  who  need  to  sleep  it  off.  But 
we  don’t  support  making  people  who  already 
don’t  have  a home  into  refugees.” 

Garay  had  become  such  a refugee.  He 
awoke  early  the  next  morning  and  was  back  on 
the  streets.  He  wandered  for  two  days,  sleep- 
ing in  the  parks  and  panhandling,  his  only  lug- 
gage a nagging  fear  of  the  police  and  muggers. 


the  City’s  ugly  people." 

The  Mayor's  spokesman,  Noah  Griffin, 
said  the  fiscally  strapped  City  has  no  money  for 
expanded  social  services. 

“Believe  me,  we  want  to  sec  increased 
housing  opportunities  for  those  that  can’t  af- 
ford it,  but  the  funds  are  just  not  there,"  he 
said. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  squabble  goes  on  be- 
tween homeless  advocates  and  the  mayor’s 
office,  the  people  in  the  middle  are  rapidly 
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Expect  Jordan  Boxes  like  this  one  to  be  more  and  more  in  evidence,  as  Matrix  continues. 


He  carried  it  on  his  back. 

Growing  increasingly  despondent  and 
hungry,  he  went  to  one  of  the  two  City  multi- 
service centers. 

He  got  lucky  and  won  a lottery  bed.  On  a 
typical  day,  350  hopefuls  sign  up  to  win  one  of 
the  100  slots  for  a shower,  meal  and  bed  for  the 
night.  There  are  100  available  lottery  beds  and 
100  other  spots  on  the  cement  floor,  available 
on  a first  come,  first  serve  basis.  The  center 
also  provides  60  Government  Assistance  (GA) 
beds,  allowing  people  to  have  them  for  three 
to  six  months. 

The  GA  beds  are  designed  to  provide 
people  who  are  trying  to  get  their  lives  together 
a free  place  to  live  while  they  look  for  work  and 
save  money.  Ideally,  at  the  end  of  their  tenure, 
the  GAs  will  have  a job  and  enough  money  for 
decent  place  to  live.  GA  beds  operate  on  a 
lottery  system  as  well. 

An  administrator  at  the  shelter  said  the 
answer  to  the  City’s  homelessness  problem  is 
more  shelter  and  more  services.  She  accused 
the  mayor  of  ignoring  any  real  solution,  ridicul- 
ing him  for  what  she  calls  his  attempt  to  “hide 


being  pushed  further  and  further  out  of  sight. 

Richard  (pronounced  Ree-shard)  is  the 
self-proclaimed  “King  of  the  Drag  Queens.” 
He  sported  a beige  beret  and  wore  tight  silk 
pantaloons.  His  eyes  were  thickly  painted  in 
two-tier  mascara  that  looked  like  it  had  been 
applied  with  a putty  knife.  It  swirled  into 
green-rouge  plumes  around  his  temples. 

Richard  sashayed  around  the  shelter, 
bumming  cigarettes  and  gabbing  with  anyone 
who  appeared  to  be  listening,  even  if  they 
weren’t.  After  three  months,  he’s  giving  up  his 
GA  bed,  even  though  he  is  entitled  to  keep  it 
for  six. 

“It’s  too  easy,”  he  said  demurely,  picking  at 
an  imaginary  piece  of  lint.  “I  get  sick  of  being 
here  every  day.  I want  to  do  something  with 
myself.” 

But  the  options  are  few  for  a person 
without  a home.  No  one  wants  to  hire  a person 
with  a shelter  as  an  address.  Garay,  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  Richard,  thinks  he  has  an  answer. 

"Maybe  I sell  drugs." 
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SMUGGLING  HUMAN  CARGO 


by  Ana  Perez  and  Jeff  Rigsby 

P resident  Clinton’s  proposal  to  crack 
down  on  immigrant  smugglers  has  some  Mis- 
sion District  residents  worried.  To  them,  help- 
ing would-be  immigrants  cross  into  the  United 
States  is  a business  and  a form  of  public  service. 

Take  Enrique  Munoz,  for  example. 
Munoz,  a documented  Honduran  immigrant, 
relies  on  smuggling  to  support  himself.  In 
recent  years  he  has  been  unable  to  find  steady 
employment,  but  bringingother  Latinos  across 
the  border  has  been  an  alternative  source  of 
income. 

“I  usually  charge  1,000  Guatemalan  quet- 
zales  (about  $200)  to  help  someone  come  from 
Guatemala  City  all  the  way  to  Matamoros,” 
says  Munoz.  ‘‘If  I bring  eight  or  ten,  then  I 
make  pretty  good  money.” 

Munoz  is  one  of  many  part-time  smugglers 
who  spend  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year  in 
Latin  America  in  search  of  illegal  immigrants 
— known  to  the  smugglers  as  polios,  or  chick- 
ens — to  bring  back  to  the  United  States. 

Munoz  makes  four  to  eight  trips  a year, 
and  says  he  can  expect  to  turn  a profit  of 
around  $2,000  for  each  trip.  In  the  past  eight 
months,  he  says,  he  has  brought  around  200 
Latin  Americans  into  the  United  States,  as  part 
of  a smuggling  network  extending  from  the 
Mexican  border  to  as  far  south  as  Peru. 

Volunteers  are  easy  to  find,  he  says.  “A  lot 
of  the  ones  I bring  up  are  people  who  I grew 
up  with.  I feel  that  I am  doing  them  a service 
in  helping  them  get  here.” 

Munoz  is  one  of  hundreds  of  smugglers 
who  serve  as  middlemen  between  organized 
smuggling  gangs  and  would-be  immigrants. 

“My  job  is  to  assure  that  every  person  I left 
with  makes  it  all  the  way  to  Tijuana,"  he  says. 
“From  Mexico  City  I make  my  first  contact 
with  the  polleros  (chicken  holders)  at  the  bor- 
der. I call.  I tell  them  how  many  I’m  bringing 
and  they  set  the  rest  of  it  up." 

The  border  crossing  is  the  riskiest  part  of 
the  journey,  and  smugglers  like  Munoz  nor- 
mally contract  the  work  out  to  larger  gangs. 
The  cost  for  crossing  the  border  varies  accord- 
ing to  nationality.  Mexicans  pay  less  because 
of  their  proximity  to  the  United  States.  The 


further  the  distance  the  immigrant  has 
traveled,  the  more  the  gangs  can  get  away  with 
charging. 

Once  he  delivers  his  customers,  Munoz’s 
job  is  finished.  “When  I get  to  Tijuana,  I go 
straight  to  the  safe  house  and  sell  my  polios  to 
the  people  I know  will  take  them  across  safely,” 
said  Munoz.  “Then  I go  to  the  airport,  buy  a 


Now  the  gangs  go  into  action,  contacting 
sponsors  who  agree  to  fund  the  trip  across  the 
border,  or  else  making  sure  that  those  who  will 
cross  have  the  money  required. 

Many  are  willing  to  pay  any  price  to  get 
across. 

Lucio  Cali’s  face  is  worn  by  the  sun,  his  eyes 
droopy  and  tired.  His  hands  shake  as  he 
speaks.  He  smiles,  showing  a large  gap  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

“I  got  to  Tijuana  with  just  enough  money 

to  pay  for  my  trip  and  to  eat,”  said  Cali,  an 
undocumented  Guatemalan  who  has  been  in 
the  Mission  for  eight  months.  “I  slept  on  the 


street.  One  morning  a man  woke  me  and 
asked  me  to  give  him  my  money.  But  how 
could  I?  I fought  back.  He  elbowed  me  and 
knocked  my  teeth  out.  My  face  was  swollen  for 
days  and  I couldn’t  eat,  but  I still  had  the 
money." 

Others  who  arrive  at  the  border  without 
money  rely  on  family  or  friends  in  the  States  to 


“My  friend  who  I grew  up  with  and  now 
lives  in  the  Mission  agreed  to  pay  my  way,”  said 
Emilio  Campo,  a recent  undocumented  arrival 
in  his  late  twenties.  "Because  I am  Mexican  I 
was  charged  $450.  But  Central  Americans  and 
South  Americans  pay  up  $1,500  to  $3,000.” 
The  Clinton  administration  hopes  to  stem 
the  flow  of  illegal  immigrants  with  new  legisla- 
tion increasing  criminal  penalties  against 
smugglers.  But  not  everyone  thinks  tougher 
laws  will  solve  the  problem. 

Bill  Bonnette  directs  the  U.S.  Border 
Patrol’s  operations  in  Northern  California. 
His  jurisdiction  is  the  Livermore  sector,  which 
includes  the  state’s  52  northern  and  central 
counties  — roughly,  everything  north  of  Los 
Angeles  — as  well  as  parts  of  Nevada.  52 
officers  are  charged  with  controlling  illegal  im- 
migration into  an  area  with  a population  of 
close  to  ten  million,  a staffing  ration  which 
seems  guaranteed  to  make  the  Patrol’s  work 
an  exercise  in  futility. 

But  Bonnette  points  proudly  to  his  office’s 


track  record:  some  26,000  aliens  apprehended 
in  fiscal  1992,  giving  the  Livermore  sector  the 
highest  “productivity  level”  in  the  agency.  The 
enforcement  problem,  as  Bonnette  sees  it,  lies 
further  downstream,  where  prosecutors 
decide  how  to  handle  the  cases  his  officers 
generate. 

“The  U.S.  Attorney’s  office  doesn’t  really 
view  alien-smuggling  as  a major  crime,”  says 
Bonnette. 

Bonnette  is  convinced  that  new  laws  won’t 
make  much  difference.  The  real  problem,  he 
says,  is  applying  the  ones  already  on  the  books. 

“We  need  to  have  legislation  that  currently 
exists  enforced,”  he  says,  the  stolidity  in  his 
voice  conveying  the  patience  and  deliberation 
that  his  21  years  in  the  Patrol  may  have  helped 
to  foster.  “Right  now  we  currently  have  laws 
that  I consider  very  tough.” 

As  federal  law  now  stands,  immigrant- 
smugglers  can  face  a five-year  prison  term  for 
each  alien  they  bnng  into  the  country  illegally. 
Aliens  who  reenter  the  United  States  illegally 
after  being  deported  can  face  up  to  two  years 
in  jail. 

Clinton  has  proposed  doubling  the  maxi- 
mum jail  terms  for  smugglers,  as  well  as  ex- 
panding the  use  of  asset  seizures, 
anti-racketeering  provisions  and  wiretapping 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser- 
vice. 

But  Bonnette  says  federal  courts  and 
prisons  are  already  so  overloaded  that  even  the 
existing  penalties  are  almost  never  enforced. 
He  points  out  that  the  40  percent  of  federal 
prisoners  are  now  serving  time  for  narcotics 
offenses,  thanks  to  sentencing  guidelines  which 
provide  severe  penalties  for  violent  and  drug- 
related  crimes.  Immigration  violations  and 
other  nonviolent  offenses  are  treated  more 
leniently. 

Unless  Clinton’s  proposal  waives  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  sentencing  rules,  Bonnette 
doubts  it  will  have  much  impact  on  the  flow  of 
smuggled  immigrants. 

Munoz  also  doubts  that  tougher  smuggling 
laws  will  do  much  to  stop  illegal  immigration. 
He  thinks  a more  effective  solution  might  to 
dispel  the  myths  about  the  United  States  which 
pervade  Latin  America.  Not  all  undocu- 
mented workers  find  the  streets  of  North 
America  paved  with  gold. 

“I’ve  been  here  for  five  months,  and  I have 
only  worked  here  for  15  days,”  says  Campo. 
“If  I had  known  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  get 
work  here,  maybe  I would  have  never  come.” 

Some  of  the  names  used  in  this  story  have 
been  altered  to  protect  the  identities  of  those 
involved  in  illegal  immigration. 


MS-BEANS 


HOW  LOCAL  COFFEES  STACK  UP: 


HAS  BEANS  (51  points):  "different  thon  the  rest,  complexity  in 
nose  ond  finish,  solid  coffee,  fuller  thon  some  others,  tasty* 


•Doled  f 2 in  SF  Chronicle  FOOD  Section',  'COFFEE  CULTURE' 
to ,le  leil  out  o(  1 2 local  coHee  roovien  Morch  1993 


Ife  one  dollar  off 

Purchase  any  pound  of  coHet  with  this  (oupon.  1038  Valera 


□n 

PHOTO 


OPEN  7 DA  YS 

M-F  9:30  am  - 6:30  pm 
SAT  10-6  SUN  11-5:30 


QUALITY  FILM  DEVELOPING  IN  ONE  HOUR 

• Jumbo  4x6  Prints 

• On-site  Enlargements  to  20x30 

• 110-126  -135-120  Processing 

• Slide  to  Print  & Print  to  Print 

• Instanat  Passport  Photos 

• Photo  Studio 


2859  MISSION  St.  (Bet  24th  & 25th  Sts.) 


648-6698 


plane  ticket,  get  home  here  in  the  Mission.” 


cover  the  cost  of  their  journey. 


•^n  our  HUGC  SHOWROOM  lor  the  large* 
•election  of  Bicycle*.  Part*  ft  Acceoorto* Vs.F  - 


BICYCLES  BY 
SPECIALIZED  Schwinn 

NKSHUU 

and  LOTS  MORE 

Huge  Selection  of  Parts,  Accessories  & Clothing 
EXPERT  & FAST  REPAIRS 
ALL  MAKES  & MODELS 


VAIFNC/A  CYClffPY  HOURS:  10-6  MON  - SAT 

1077  Valencia  (Between  21st  & 22nd)  550-6600  10-4  SUNDAY 


YAANZA  NITa 

USED  BOOKS 

AND  RECORDS 

BUY  OR  TRADE 


"We  are  all  in  the 
X uJier.  bid  some  of 
us  are  looking  al 
the  stars  " 

-Oscar  Wilde 


Hours:  Noon  lo  9 pm  Daily 

David  Gainrs 
Wajrnr  Holder 

36X6  20lh  Street  (al  Guerrero) 
San  Francisco,  CA  648-0957 
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Compost  your  kitchen  scraps  and  yajli 
trimmings  into  rich  soil  for  your  house  plants  o&garden  with 
easy-to-use  advanced  home  composter. 


THE  EARTH  MACHINE 

JfSK  iEkl 


IflRJil 


Only  $32.50 

(Retails  for  $99  (If) 

Special  Offer  for 
San  Francisco 
Residents  Or^ 

PUS*FR££ 

workshops  on 
how  to  use  your 
new  compost  bin* 


wric 


Hint 


SPONSORED  BY  THE 

San  Francisco 

RECYCLING 


PROGRAM 


1145  Market  St.  #401 
San  FrancBco.CA  94103 


Attend  a free  2-hour  workshop  at  1 Oam  on  Saturday,  November  20th  in  the  Compost  Education 
Center  at  SLUG'S  Garden  for  the  Environment  (7th  & Lawton  in  the  Sunset  District). 

To  order  your  compost  bin,  use  the  attached  coupon  or  call  the  Compost  Rotline  at  (415)  285-7585 


D YES,  Send  me  The  Earth  Machine  a!  the  bargain 
price  of  only  $32.50.  I've  enclosed  a check  payable  N*™ 
to  SLUG  (along  with  a self-addressed,  stamped 
err/elope  so  I can  be  senl  delivery  dale  confirmation 
'along  with  a list  of  free  wodtshops.)  Allow  3-5 
weeks  for  courier  delivery 


Dojrfticn*  & E>«n  ng  ftone 

(You  must  be  o Son  Francisco  resident  to  receive  a bin) 

Mail  b ihe  San  Franasaa  league  of  Urban  Gardener  (SUUG)  c/o  Bins,  2088  Oakdale  A\e,  San  Franasaa,  CA  94 1 24 


Quality  Fast  Service 
at  Low,  Low  Prices 


Bendi 


BRAKES 

Special  from 

$479s 

Front  or  rear 
Pads  & shoes 
Guaranteed  for  life! 

1 . Free  brake  inspection 

2.  Install  new  Bendix  pads 
or  heavy  duty  shoes* 

3.  Repack  wheel  bearings 

4.  Aqti-squeak  treatment 

5.  Road  Test 

* Bendix  Brakes  with  lifetime  guarantee 


CLUTCH 

Special  from 

S24795 


• Guaranteed 
2 yr. ,20,000  miles  on  parts 
1 yr.,  12,000  miles  on  labor 

• Front  wheel  drive  included 

• New  factory  parts  for 
imports  and  most 
domestics  (not  rebuilt) 

• Free  lifetime  service 
adjustment 

1 . Pressure  Plate 

2.  Clutch  Disc 

3.  Throw  out  Bearing 

4.  Pilot  Bearing 

Discount  Brake  & Clutch 

740  Valencia  Street  (between  18th  and  19th) 
431-9400  M-F  7:30  - 7:00  • SAT  8:00  - 6:00 

Mu*i  present  ad  when  tervicc  order  is  written.  Call  for  winniy  dcuilt  *Mon  c*r*  *na  linhi  truck*.  'Mcullic  p*d* 
e*ir».  Sometimes  addirionat  parts  and  lat>or  may  be  complete  the  repair  properly  Cast  may  be  substantia)  We  provide 
the  highest  quality  service  at  ihc  lowest  possible  pnee 


SMOG  INSPECTION  1 


s16 


50  .7 

for  cert. 


Plus  we  will  beat  any 
advertised  price  lower  than 
ours  by  12.00 


FREE  RETEST  WHILE-U-WAIT 
W HEN_WO  R K_|  SD  ONE_HE_R  E_ I 

LUBE,  OIL&  FILTER  ”1 

-* Up  to  5 9uarts 


Smog  Stop 

4199  Mission  St. 
334-7664 

3 Blocks  from  Silver 
M-F  8-6:30  & 8-5 


• Replace  Oil  Filter 
• Check  Vital  Fluid  Levels 


TUNE  UP  & SERVICE 
-T95  47.95  6 cyl. 

3 w 4 c^l^^^^57^9^^^yj^^ 


1 

I 

I 


Discount  Smog  & 
Lube 

3300  Army  Street 
647-7665 

Olympic  Gas  at  S.  Van  Ness 
M-F  8-6:30  & SAT  8-5 
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by  andy  solow 


The  John  O’Connell 
Conspiracy 

On  October  1 4, 1993,  more  than  300  angry 
parents,  students,  teachers,  and  community 
residents  vehemently  denounced  a plan  that, 
for  no  good  reason,  would  tear  down  four  San 
Francisco  public  school  buildings  and  cram 
800  young  children  into  one  small  building 
with  no  recreational  open  space. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Committee  (BGC)of  the  S.F.  Board 
of  Education,  board  members  apologized  for 
excluding  the  community  from  the  planning 
process.  They  agreed  to  create  a planning  and 
oversight  committee  made  up  of  and  ap- 
pointed by:  the  parents  and  faculty  of  John 
O’Connell  Technical  High  School  (JOC),  Las 
Americas  Childrens  Center,  George  Moscone 
Elementary  School,  and  Mission  Education 
Center  (as  requested  by  ALIANZA,  a Mis- 
sion-based community  advocacy  group.). 

In  October  1989,  the  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake  seriously  damaged  the  21st  and 
Harrison  Street  site  of  John  O’Connell.  By 
September  of  1990,  S.F.  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict (SFUSD)  and  the  school’s  staff  had  com- 
pleted a plan  to  renovate  the  existing  building. 

According  to  JOC  Principal  Gus  Portocar- 
rero,  at  least  70%  of  San  Francisco’s  children 
never  go  to  college,  and  a vocational  high 
school  education  may  be  their  only  chance  to 
learn  how  to  earn  a decent  living  legally.  But, 
in  spite  of  this  critical  need,  the  JOC  Renova- 
tion Plan  almost  immediately  ran  into  a seem- 
ingly infinite  number  of  obstacles. 

First,  in  the  fall  of  1992,  a non-existent 
creek  mysteriously  “sprang  up”  under  the  JOC 
site.  It  was  later  reported  that  the  land  at  21st 
and  Harrison  is  geologically  stable,  but 
SFUSD  did  not  abandon  the  “phantom  creek 
delay"  tactic  until  it  was  exposed  as  such  in  the 
March  1993  issue  of  the  News. 

In  May  1993,  Vicki  Rega,  President  of  the 
JOC  Parent  Teacher  Student  Organization, 
discovered  that  the  SF  Office  of  the  State 
Architect  (SFOSA)  had  given  the  JOC 
renovation  plan  preliminary  approval  on  April 
30,  1993.  Rega  immediately  notified  SFUSD 
Facilities  Planner  Arturo  Taboada  that  the 
plan  was  approved,  but  according  to  Arthur 
Dang  of  the  SFOSA,  the  District  never  sub- 
mitted the  record  set  required  for  final  plan 
approval  to  the  State  Architect.  The  plan  had 
been  effectively  blocked  again. 

In  September  1993,  Taboada  introduced 
a new  plan  which  he  claims  to  have  initiated  at 
the  request  of  “Mission  community  leaders”. 

It  would  affect  four  schools  and  five  sites  as 
follows: 

Roughly  800  children  from  George  Mos- 
cone, Las  Americas  (20th  and  Harrison)  and 
Mission  Education  Center  (30th  and  Noe) 
would  all  move  into  a new  three-  to  four-story 
building,  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  former 
JOC,  which  would  include  low-income  hous- 
ing and  some  retail  space.  According  to 
Taboada,  the  lack  of  open  space  could  be 
addressed  by  fully  utilizing  the  existing  JOC 
gym  and  building  a playground  on  the  roof  of 
the  new  building. 

Even  if  Rojas’s  idea  of  combining  housing 
with  schools  was  “wildly  successful”  in  New 
York  City  (NYC),  why  would  San  Francisco 
(SF)  want  to  emulate  it  by  recreating  the  same 
conditions  that  have  made  NYC  an  urban 
disaster?  According  to  at  least  one  NYC 
Commissioner  and  life-long  resident  of  NYC, 
the  concept  of  combining  housing  with  a 
school  has  not  been  used  in  NYC  for  over  ten 
years.  The  primary  problem  cited  was  lack  of 
open  space.  Besides,  no  one  in  their  right 
mind  would  want  to  live  in  a building  laid  siege 
from  above  and  below  by  800  screaming 
children. 

JOC  would  be  rebuilt  on  the  current  Las 


Americas  and  George  Moscone  sites  and 
would  include  a high  school  for  1,300  students, 
a gym  and  a full-size  soccer  field. 

Do  these  people  really  think  that  the  resi- 
dents of  this  community  are  so  stupid  that  they 
would  trade  their  children’s  futures  for  a soc- 
cer field?  Even  more  perplexing,  why  tear 
down  two  schools  that  are  in  better  condition 
than  more  than  half  of  the  other  schools  in  the 
City  (according  to  SFUSD’s  own  internal 
audit)? 

The  Mission  Education  Center  (30th  and 
Noe  St.)  would  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
child  development,  and  Marshall  Annex 
(1950  Mission  St.)  would  be  developed  as 
mixed-use  affordable  housing  and  retail  space 
by  "one  of  the  community  based  non-profit 
developers.” 

Since  Taboada  privately  discussed  his  new 
JOC  plan  at  the  end  of  this  summer  with  his 
old  college  chum  Ricardo  Noguera,  Executive 
Director  of  Mission  Economic  Development 
Association  (MEDA),  it  doesn’t  take  a rocket 
scientist  to  figure  out  which  “community  based 
non-profit"  agency  is  central  to  this  convoluted 
plan  to  benefit  from  the  use  of  school  property 
at  the  expense  of  the  City’s  youth. 

At  the  October  meeting  that  revealed 
these  issues,  the  BCG  committed  to  hire  a 
community  organizer.  Noguera  told  David  Al- 
dape  of  ALIANZA  that  Rojas  had  said  he  was 
considering  hiring  Noguera  and  MEDA  to 
provide  that  technical  assistance.  (When 
asked  about  this  discussion,  Superintendent 
Rojas  said:  “no  commitment  has  been  made 
to  anyone  at  this  time.”) 

This  position  would  generate  funding  that 
Noguera  desperately  needs  to  justify  his 
economic  development  activities  in  the  Mis- 
sion. MEDA  is  currently  funded  by  Com- 
munity Development  for  Small  Business  Loan 
Packaging,  and  many  of  Noguera ’s  recent  ac- 
tivities were  probably  outside  of  MEDA's 
authorized  scope  of  work. 

Also,  before  the  October  BGC  meeting, 
Superintendent  Rojas  created  his  own  “blue 
ribbon"  committee  on  JOC.  One  of  the  five 
people  that  Rojas  appointed  is  Luisia  Ezquer- 
ro,  a teacher  at  McAteer  High  School  with  30 
years  seniority.  Ezquerro  is  the  co-founder  of 
MEDA  and  Secretary  of  the  MEDA  Board. 
Prior  to  her  appointment  to  Rojas’s  commit- 
tee, Ezquerro  was  publicly  advocating  for  the 
“new"  JOC  plan. 

When  asked  to  confirm  her  credentials  for 
publication,  Ezquerro  responded  by  asking  me 
what  I had  to  gain  from  writing  this  story, 
demanded  that  I "leave  the  ghetto  alone”,  and 
hung  up  on  me  twice. 

Meanwhile,  as  Taboada  was  concocting 
this  plan,  the  vice  president  of  MEDA’s  Board 
of  Directors,  Planning  Commissioner  Toby 
Levine,  began  to  form  a “Mission  District 
Open  Space  Task  Force."  The  original  mem- 
bership list  for  this  organization  included  three 
members  of  the  MEDA  board  and  an  ad- 
ministrator from  Mission  Housing  Develop- 
ment Corporation:  people  who  set  up 

building  deals  in  the  Mission  District  for  a 
living. 

Oblivious  to  the  objections  to  that  the 
community  had  voiced  two  nights  before, 
Levine  opened  the  first  Task  Force  meeting 
with  a discussion  of  the  soccer  field  slated  to 
replace  Las  Americas. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  summer 
of  1993,  members  of  the  Mission  community, 
including  Ms.  Rega  and  myself,  tried  to  get  an 
update  on  the  status  of  the  JOC  renova- 
tion plan  and  were  told  that  the  issue  would 
only  be  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  BGC  But 
at  least  ten  days  before  the  meeting  in  Oc- 
tober, School  Board  member  Carlotta  Del 
Portillo  was  already  discussing  it:  running 
around  the  Mission  lining  up  support  for  the 
"new”  JOC  plan. 
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PLAYGROUND  BOUNCES  BACK 


by  Lauren  Hirshson 

Over  the  last  year,  the  Mission 
Playground  at  19th  and  Valencia  Streets  has 
been  completely  transformed.  From  an 
ominous  zone  for  drug  dealers  and  criminals, 
it  has  become  a recreational  center  for  kids  and 
their  families,  offering  a wealth  of  activities. 

“Last  summer  it  was  really  really  bad,  with 
constant  drug  dealing  on  both  sides.  You'd  see 
about  30  men  drinking.  There  was  a constant 
party  going  on  Linda  Street,  a dead-end  alley 
(on  one  side  of  the  park);  the  residents  were 
prisoners  in  their  own  homes,”  said  Frank 
Morales,  chair  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on 
the  Mission. 

Problems  increased  when  media  focused 
attention  on  Dolores  Park,  driving  more 
dealers  and  loiterers  to  the  playground. 

In  January  1993,  81 -year-old  Ellen  Mon- 
zom  was  beaten  to  the  ground  by  a purse- 
snatcher,  on  the  corner  of  19th  and  Linda.  She 
was  left  in  a coma.  The  incident  galvanized  the 
community,  which  held  a candlelight  vigil  a 
week  later. 

“We  started  organizing  groups  to  patrol 
the  neighborhood  ("Safe  Streets"]  and  a heavy- 
duty  fence  was  built,"  said  Morales.  “We  got 
rid  of  the  dealers  quick,  but  realized  that  if  no 
one  else  used  the  park,  they’d  be  back  ...  We 
started  holding  monthly  picnics  in  the  park, 
barbecues  with  free  food  for  any  school-aged 
child." 

The  Mission  Playground  Association  was 
formed,  with  both  Frank  and  his  wife  Kathy  as 
primary  organizers.  The  group  sanded  and 
painted  over  the  graffiti  on  the  benches.  It  also 
instituted  a Latchkey  program,  which  gives 
kids  whose  parents  work  until  five  or  six  p.m.  a 
supervised  place  to  hang  out.  The  program 
serves  children  ages  6-12,  Monday  through 
Friday. 

Additionally,  the  playground  runs  sports 
teams,  including  6th  and  8th  grade  girls'  bas- 
ketball; 80s  flag  football;  15-and-under  flag 


football;  girls’  softball;  and  the  Junior  Tennis 
League,  run  by  the  Recreation  and  Parks 
Department  and  drawing  youth  from  all  over 
the  City.  Not  only  that;  there  is  an  arts  and 
crafts  group  on  Saturdays,  Teen  Night  on 
Fridays,  and  a Senior  Club  meeting  on 
Thursdays. 

“There’s  much  more  attendance;  parents 
used  to  be  worried  to  leave  their  children,  espe- 
cially the  latino  families  with  their  girls;  but 
now  they’re  more  willing,"  said  Serena  Rivera, 
one  of  the  Playground’s  recreation  directors. 
“Some  parents  stay  for  the  team  practices,  so 
we  have  both  youth  and  parent  participation. 

“We’d  like  to  start  a tiny  tots  program  on 
Tuesdays,  possibly  a music  class.  It  would  be 
S10  for  three  months,  to  pay  for  snacks  and 
supplies.” 

A studio  for  Latin  and  ethnic  dance  is  con- 
sidering holding  classes  in  the  park. 

The  Playground  Association  is  also  apply- 
ing for  funding  to  replace  the  old  wooden 
jungle  gym,  which  is  “disintegrating  into  the 
sandbox,"  and  the  slides  that,  because  they  had 
lead  paint  on  them,  have  been  removed. 

And  the  City  is  planning  to  put  in  a 19th 
Street  entrance  to  the  Mission  Pool.  “It’s  a 
beautiful  facility;  a lot  of  people  don’t  know  it’s 
there  because  the  only  entrance  is  on  Linda 
Street.  It's  solar-heated  now;  they  recently 
spent  a lot  of  money  on  it,  but  it’s  underutil- 
ized," said  Morales,  who  wants  to  make  sure 
that  the  community  take  advantage  of  these 
resources. 

“The  whole  neighborhood  benefits  when 
real  people  use  the  park.  I’m  less  concerned 
about  drug  dealers  than  about  the  quality  of 
life  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
They’re  the  ones  who  benefit  from  these 
facilities. 

“We’re  trying  to  get  Valencia  Street  busi- 
nesses involved.  The  Chameleon  (853  Valen- 
cia] used  to  have  a sign  saying,  'If  you  value 
your  life,  don’t  go  in  the  park  across  the  street.' 

“And  we  asked  Kimo's  (the  restaurant  in 
Zanzibar,  842  Valencia]  to  help.  They’d  got- 
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ten  a write-up  and  then  lots  of  new  customers 
came  — but  only  once.  They  were  scared  off. 
But  Kimo’s  they  said  they  didn’t  want  to  draw 
attention  to  the  problem. 

"Still,  you  have  to  focus  attention  on  things 
when  they’re  bad,  to  make  them  belter.  Some 
people  may  be  reluctant  to  appreciate  what 


we’re  doing,  but  talk  to  the  park  directors  and 
the  kids  who  now  get  to  hang  out  there  — they 
appreciate  it.” 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  activities  at  the 
Mission  Playground,  call  the  Recreation 
Director’s  Office  at  695-5008. 
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BALLOT  ENDORSEMENTS 


Proposition  A - Yes 
Although  the  majority  of  the  proceeds  of 
this  S98  million  bond  would  go  to  the  Asian  Art 
Museum  and  Steinhart  Aquarium,  which 
could  raise  the  money  elsewhere,  community 
facilities  such  as  the  Mission  Cultural  Center 
and  Bayview  Opera  House  need  A’s  passage  if 
they  are  to  complete  mandated  seismic  and 
other  repairs.  Proposition  A also  establishes  a 
Gay\Lesbian  Center. 

Proposition  B - Yes 
This  $68  million  bond  would  provide  funds 
to  repave  and  repair  streets  and  sidewalks  and 
carry  out  other  street  improvements  such  as 
the  undergrounding  of  utility  lines. 

Proposition  C - Yes 
The  City  budget  crisis  is  going  to  be  right 
back  with  us  unless  Proposition  C passes  and 
San  Francisco’s  8.5%  temporary  sales  tax  rate 
becomes  permanent.  Budget  framers  in  City 
government  funded  some  programs  for  only 
six  months  to  produce  a balanced  budget  and 
gambled  on  Proposition  C to  take  care  of  the 
rest. 

Propositions  DEFGHIJQS  and  T - 
No 

These  charter  amendments  should  simply 
be  dealt  with  as  City  ordinances  by  the  loud- 
mouths we  elected  to  office,  not  entered  per- 
manently into  the  City  charter. 


The  Supervisors,  who  are  responsible  for 
putting  these  measures  on  the  ballot,  were 
elected  on  the  basis  of  campaign  rhetoric  and 
literature  that  implied  they  had  the  ability  to 
pass  or  repeal  laws  to  make  life  better  for  the 
rest  of  us.  None  of  them  was  elected  for  con- 
fessing to  being  a likable  idiot  with  no  real 
insight  into  the  complexities  of  government 
and  who,  in  collusion  with  the  special  interest 
group  of  his  or  her  choice,  would  dump  dif- 
ficult and  often  incomprehensible  matters  of 
municipal  operations  before  the  voters. 

If  some  of  these  issues,  because  of  the 
language  of  the  current  City  charter,  can  only 
be  addressed  by  the  ballot,  the  answer  is  to 
reform  the  charter,  not  add  to  its  size  and 
unwieldiness  by  a perverted  use  of  the 
democratic  process. 

Proposition  K - No  Recommendation 

On  the  one  nana,  neitner  tne  District  At- 
torney nor  the  City  Attorney  currently  charged 
with  combating  graft  and  sleaze  in  government 
can  be  said  to  be  doing  a very  good  job;  and 
perhaps  Proposition  K,  which  would  establish 
an  Ethics  Commission  to  look  into  such  things, 
is  a good  idea.  On  the  other  hand,  another  City 
commission,  especially  one  with  subpoena 
power,  is  a further  burdensome  addition  to  an 
already  bloated  City  bureaucracy.  The  cost  of 
staffing  and  maintaining  the  Commission  is 
likely  to  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
corruption  uncovered  and  the  number  of 


lawyers  denying  it;  in  this  town,  that  could  be 
an  astronomical  expense.  The  best  argument 
in  favor  of  an  Ethics  Commission  is,  of  course, 
the  record  of  the  Jordan  administration. 

Proposition  L - Yes 
Proposition  L would  consolidate  labor 
relations  functions  now  scattered  throughout 
various  City  agencies  into  a single  Human 
Resources  Department.  This  is  an  essential 
and  long-needed  first  step  in  reforming  the 
City’s  enormous  and  costly  Civil  Service  sys- 
tem. 

Proposition  M - Yes 
The  Municipal  Railway  system  has  con- 
tinued to  provide  less  and  less  service  for  more 
and  more  money.  Proposition  M would  take 
supervision  of  Muni  out  of  the  control  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  which  also  over- 
sees the  Water  Department  and  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  project,  and  place  it  under  a separate 
Transportation  Commission.  Supporters  of 
Proposition  M argue  that  public  transporta- 
tion is  a complex  issue,  requiring  the  full  atten- 
tion of  a separate  commission  to  be  handled 
properly.  It’s  certainly  worth  a try. 

Proposition  N - Yes 

The  61 -year-old  City  charter  is  a 360-pagc 
nightmare  of  legalese  and  overly  specific 
regulations  that  make  it  almost  useless  as  an 
instrument  of  government. 


A byzantine  system  of  checks  and  balances 
disperse  decision-making  over  so  wide  a field 
that  the  simplest  changes  become  impossible, 
and  decades  of  campaigning  by  special  interest 
groups  have  gummed  up  the  works  with 
hundreds  of  pet  projects  that  have  turned  the 
charter  into  an  incomprehensible  mess. 

At  a time  when  municipal  government 
desperately  needs  flexibility  and  simplification, 
the  charter  holds  the  city  in  bureaucratic  grid- 
lock. Proposition  N sets  up  a charter  commis- 
sion to  review  this  whole  sorry  situation  and 
submit  specific  recommendations  for  reform 
to  the  voters. 

Some  grousers  have  complained  that  the 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  the 
chief  administrative  officer  and  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  are  not  going  to  be 
sufficiently  responsive  to  the  public;  but  ul- 
timately the  voters  will  decide  which,  if  any,  of 
the  commission’s  proposals  become  law. 

Propositions  O and  P - Yes 
These  two  charter  amendments  allow  the 
Supervisors  and  other  arms  of  City  govern- 
ment to  hold  meetings  outside  of  City  Hall. 
You  can  curse  and  defame  them  without  that 
annoying  trip  downtown. 

Proposition  Q - See  proposition  D 

Proposition  R - Yes 
This  lets  retired  City  employees  vote  for 
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for  members  of  and  serve  on  the  City 
Retirement  Board.  The  fact  that  they  can't 
do  this  now  is  just  another  example  of  how 
really  screwed  up  things  are. 

Propositions  S and  T - See  Prop.  D 

Proposition  U - Yes 

This  charter  amendment  cleans  up  out-of- 
date  election  procedures  in  the  current 
charter,  some  of  which  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  state  constitution.  One  section  of  U 
requires  a candidate  for  office  to  be  a City 
resident  when  taking  out  nomination  papers 
instead  of  when  taking  office. 

Proposition  V - No 

The  Mayor  placed  this  attack  on  welfare 
recipients  on  the  ballot  to  give  the  illusion  of 
doing  something  about  homelessness  and  wel- 
fare costs.  It  commits  the  City  to  an  invest- 
ment of  $1,000,000  to  fingerprint  everyone 
receiving  General  Assistance  — without  any 
hard  evidence  that  this  would  uncover  an 
equivalent  dollar  amount  of  fraud. 

Other  parts  of  this  ordinance  spell  out 
punitive  measures  for  those  failing  to  conform 
precisely  to  G.A.  rules  and  would  allow  the 
City  to  collect  in  full  any  overpayments  that  are 
considered  to  be  fraudulent.  Trying  to  collect 
overpayments  from  people  living  in  cardboard 
boxes  is  not  a productive  use  of  government 
time;  the  cost  of  an  army  of  bean-counting 
enforcement  agents  this  proposition  would 
create  certainly  exceeds  the  meager  savings  it 
could  generate  by  rousting  a few  nickel-and- 
dime  chiselers. 

Proposition  W - No 

This  is  a lame  attempt  by  the  some  of  the 
Supervisors  to  save  their  slush  funds  by  intro- 
ducing a watered-down  version  of  proposition 
X. 


Proposition  Y - NO 

This  bizarre  proposal  would  force  the  City 
to  abide  by  a set  six-year  schedule  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  cabs  in  the  City,  rather  than 
have  the  issue  come  up  for  annual  review  by 
the  Police  Commission  as  it  docs  now. 

More  cabs,  whether  they’re  needed  or  not, 
mean  lower  wages  for  cab  drivers.  Proposition 
Y would  also  allow  cab  drivers  to  be  treated  as 
independent  contractors  by  cab  companies, 
who  under  this  arrangement  would  not  have 
to  pay  benefits.  Wage -depleted  and  benefit- 
bereft  cabbies  would  have  to  hide  the  resulting 
impoverishment  of  their  circumstances  by 
conforming  to  a dress  code,  any  violation  of 
which  would  carry  a $300-500  fine.  The  color 
of  a cab  driver’s  shirt  ("a  single  muted  color") 
is  actually  part  of  the  ordinance.  What  kind  of 
people  sit  around  writing  laws  about  the  color 
of  a cab  driver’s  shirt? 

Proposition  Z - Yes 

The  bottom  line  on  this  proposition  is  that 
it  breaks  the  monopoly  on  trash  collection  and 
recycling  held  by  Norcal  Waste  Systems  and 
permits  smaller  recycling  firms  to  operate  in 
the  City.  Z sets  up  a Recycling  Commission 
that  would  award  contracts  to  and  collect 
franchise  fees  from  competitive  bidders.  Nor- 
cal, which  has  repeatedly  raised  rates,  pays  no 
franchise  fee.  It  has  also  lined  up  nearly  every 
political  big  gun  in  the  City  to  defeat  this 
measure  in  a campaign  that  cost  a fortune, 
which  Norcal  is  sure  to  try  to  recover  by  raising 
your  garbage  rate  should  Z lose. 

Proposition  AA  - Yes 

Who  can  disagree  with  a nonbinding  policy 
resolution  that  says  City  officials  and 
employees  should  use  public  transportation 
going  to  and  from  work  twice  a week? 

Proposition  BB  - Yes 


Proposition  X - Yes 

Current  law  limits  campaign  contributions 
from  a single  source  to  $500  but  allows  incum- 
bent politicians  to  set  “Friends"  accounts 
without  a donation  limit.  Challengers  of  in- 
cumbents cannot  set  up  such  accounts. 
Proposition  X eliminates  this  loophole  in  the 
campaign  finance  law  and  places  “Friends” 
accounts  under  the  same  $500  restriction. 


Police  officer  Bob  Geary  has  been  ordered 
to  stop  using  his  ventriloquist  dummy,  Officer 
Brendan  O’Smarty,  as  part  of  his  police  duties. 
Geary  maintains  the  dummy  is  an  asset  in 
doing  his  job  and  cites  Police  Department 
General  Order  A-3  Appendix  B that  urges 
officers  “to  use  creative  and  ingenious 
methods  for  handling  beat  situations”  as  his 
justification.  Help  Bob  out.  This  will  not  be 
the  first  dummy  you’ve  voted  for;  nor,  con- 
sidering the  political  livestock  that’s  out  there, 
will  it  be  the  last. 
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EISENBERG 
FOR  CITY  ATTORNEY 


Although  the  News  has  never  in  the  past 
endorsed  a candidate  for  office,  we  feel 
obliged  to  break  that  policy  by  recommending 
that  our  readers  vote  for  Neil  Eisenberg  for 
City  Attorney. 

One  of  the  three  basic  themes  of 
Eisenberg’s  campaign  has  been  strict  code  en- 
forcement of  the  City  housing  axles,  and  he 
has  promised  to  wage  a war  on  slumlords. 
Eisenberg  describes  the  current  City  policy 
toward  correction  of  life-threatening  hazards 
as  “burn,  baby,  burn." 

This,  unfortunately,  is  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  what  happens  when  the  owners  of 
dangerous  properties  are  allowed  infinite 
delays  in  bringing  their  buildings  to  habitable 
standards.  All  too  frequently,  these  hovels, 
whose  cases  crawl  through  the  system  for  two, 
three,  five  years  or  longer,  catch  fire;  and  the 
problem  is  resolved  by  the  occasionally  lethal 
“no  building,  no  building  axle  violations" 
method. 

The  News  has  documented  some  of  the 
hundreds  of  cases  of  hazardous  buildings  in 
the  Mission  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection.  The  City  At- 
torney is  ultimately  responsible  for  making  the 
BBI  do  its  job;  but  the  incumbent,  Louise 
Renne,  is  unwilling  to  admit  there  is  a prob- 
lem. 

Renne  pathetically  points  to  a Ford  Foun- 
dation Award  for  her  code  enforcement  ef- 
forts as  proof  everything’s  okay.  This  may  play 
well  with  white  people  in  the  Pacific  Heights; 
but  tenants  facing  another  winter  without 
heat,  whose  plumbing  is  broken  for  weeks  at  a 
time  and  who  worry  about  their  kids  getting 
bitten  by  rats,  are  not  going  to  be  fooled. 

Eisenberg  promises  to  put  together  a list 
of  the  ten  “most  wanted  slumlords”  and  send 
out  a strike  force  to  nail  them,  and  to  take 
inspectors  out  of  the  Richmond  and  Sunset 
(where  they  are  harassing  home  owners  and 
small  businesses)  and  put  them  in  the  Mission 
and  Tenderloin,  where  they  are  needed  to  deal 
with  serious  threats  to  life  and  limb.  Should 
BBI  director  Larry  Lichtfield  not  get  the  point, 
Eisenberg  says  he  would  sue  Lichtfield  to  force 
him  to  do  the  job. 

Eisenberg’s  second  campaign  issue  is 
professionalism.  He  believes  the  current  City 
Attorney’s  Office  is  a revolving  door  for  Yup- 
pie careerists  looking  to  pick  up  some  inside 


information  and  make  amncctions  that  can  be 
parlayed  into  high-paying  positions  in  pres- 
tigious private  law  firms.  This  would  certainly 
explain  the  City  Attorney’s  dismal  record  in 
code  enforcement.  It  would  also  explain  why, 
when  Mission  community  groups  asked  for 
help  in  framing  a local  zoning  ordinance  to 
control  the  proliferation  of  alcohol  outlets, 
Rcnne’s  people  took  nearly  a year-and-a-half 
to  come  up  with  this  fairly  uncomplicated  piece 
of  lawyering. 

Reports  of  Renne’s  bungling  of  the  Equi- 
table Life  Insurance  Company  tax  fraud  case 
and  her  office’s  insensitive  handling  of  a rape 
victim’s  suit  against  the  City  support 
Eisenberg’s  characterization  of  his  opponent’s 
performance. 

Eisenberg  has  promised  to  fire  Renne’s 
chief  trial  attorney,  Patrick  Mahoney,  as  well 
as  stalwart  Dennis  Aftergut,  and  then  take  a 
long  hard  look  at  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

The  final  third  of  Eisenberg's  program  is 
a rcevaluation  of  the  City’s  relationship  with 
PG&E.  He  has  said  he  will  move  to  void  the 
electricity-sale  "sweetheart"  contracts  the  City 
signed  with  PG&E  and  the  cities  of  Turlock 
and  Modesto  in  1988. 

Eisenberg  is  also  prepared  to  go  partway 
down  the  road  toward  municipalization  of 
electric  power,  at  least  to  the  point  of  seeing 
that  the  City  undertakes  a feasibility  study, 
which  is  a whole  lot  further  than  any  other 
credible  candidate  for  office  has  gone. 

He  says  he  would  garner  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  such  a study  from  judgments  won  in 
law  suits  against  major  corporate  polluters.  In 
these  financially  strapped  times,  this  is  an  in- 
novative approach  to  getting  the  facts  straight 
on  what  could  be  a major  revenue  source  for 
the  City. 

Renne  offers  no  new  ideas  on  this  issue. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  Bay  Guardian  has  also 
endorsed  Eisenberg. 

Neil  Eisenberg  promises  to  make  heads 
roll  at  a fat  and  lazy  City  office,  to  kick  major 
slumlord  butt  and  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the 
municipalization  of  electrical  power.  He 
deserves  your  vote.  Louise  Renne  got  a foun- 
dation award  and  promises  the  same  oafish 
elitism  of  the  past.  She  does  not  deserve  your 
vote. 


V 
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buy/sell/trade 
books,  tapes,  cd’s 
libros  en  espanol 
Mon. -Sat.  10-8,  Sun.  12-8 
1173  Valencia  282-1901 


NATURAL  FRESH  FRUIT  POPSICLES 

MANGO  • RASPBERRY  • STRAWBERRY  • PEANUT  BUTTER 

PINEAPPLE  • COCONUT  • LEMON  • JAMAICA  • TAMARINDO 

• WATERMELLON  • CANTALOUPE 
3338  - 24th  St  ROBERTO  A PATRICIA  VALENZUEIA 

BETWEEN  MISSION  4 RARTI.PTT  282-5033  OWNERS  & oi'BKATOKS 


Furnished  rooms  for  rent  in  the 
sunny  Mission. 

Full  time  manager. 

Laundry  rooms. 

Close  to  shopping  and  all  forms  of 
public  transportation.  All  utilities 
included,  except  telephone. 

Staff  on  duty  24  hours. 

For  more  information  call  552-0825 


GANGSPEAK 


Gang  members,  this  is  your  column. 

This  is  your  voice. 

What’s  good  about  being  in  a gang? 
What’s  bad?  Why  and  how  did  you  become  a 
gang  member?  Have  you  thought  about  leav- 
ing? Why?  What  would  you  say  to  someone 
leaving  a gang  or  joining  one? 

What  would  you  like  to  say  to  the  police, 
the  community  and  your  family? 

This  column  can  be  used  as  a place  for 


members  of  different  gangs  to  work  for  peace 
between  themselves.  This  column  cannot  be 
used  to  promote  violence. 

This  is  your  chance  to  speak  out.  Material 
can  be  submitted  anonymously  — you  don’t 
have  to  identify  yourself. 

Send  your  words,  poems,  rap  songs  and  art 
work  to  Deanne  Berger-Moudgil,  Column 
Editor,  GangSpeak,  c/o  El  Tecolote,  P.O.  Box 
40037,  S.F.  94140,  or  call  Deanne’s  pager: 
(415)  227-6338. 


CRY  NOW: 

NEVER  SMILE  LATER 


BY_Cvnthia  M.  Saleuero 

-Being  a gang  member  can  make  you  go 
through  the  experience  of  “Cry  now,  and  never 
smile  later."  Therefore,  it  makes  me  wonder 
why  the  motto  of  “Smile  now;  Cry  later”  is  so 
popular  with  gang  members  — if  its  not  real. 

"Smile  now,  Cry  later  — I see  it  another 
way.  There  is  no  “Smile  now;  Cry  Later.”  In- 
stead, there  is  “Cry  now;  and  never  smile 
later."  For  me,  the  real  meaning  of  “Smile  now; 
cry  later”  is  sadness,  hate,  and  all  the  usual 
negativeness  that  we  all  see  in  the  barrio.  And, 
“Cry  now,  and  never  smile  later”  I say  because 
the  smiling  never  reaches  us. 

When  we  smile,  it’s  just  masking  the  crying 
because  the  crying  is  always  there  and  it  will 
always  reach  or  follow  us.  No  matter  how  we 
try  to  get  away  from  it,  crying  is  always  there. 
So,  as  I look  with  admiration  to  the  ones  who 
carry  their  “Smile  now,  cry  later”  tatoo’s,  I look 
into  their  eyes — so  I may  read  their  minds  — 


and  I only  see  “Cry  now;  never  smile  later. " 

So,  what  is  the  whole  point  of  “Smile 
now,  cry  later,"  if  its  not  real?  The  reason 
why  the  adolescent  may  agree  a lot  on 
“Smile  now,  cry  later”  is  because  there  is  a 
lot  of  smiling  but  some  of  us  don’t  realize 
that  just  beneath  the  smiling  is  the  crying. 
And,  the  “Cry  later"  we  say  because  we 
believe  the  Cry  will  always  be  later.  But  you 
have  to  realize  that  the  “Cry  later”  is  “Cry 
Now”  — because  “cry"  has  already  been 
now. 

But,  if  we  can  all  unite  it  would  be 
“Smile  now  and  smile  later  too.” 

This  would  be  real;  this  would  have 
real  meaning.  But  being  united  is  some- 
how something  which  is  very  difficult  for 
teenagers  to  agree  on.  But  let’s  all  have 
hope  so  that  sometime  in  the  future  we 
may  see  change  for  the  good  — and  then 
maybe  we  can  “Smile  Later.” 


* 

* 


□□□□□nnnnnnnn 

OLDER-OUT  OF  PRINT-SCHOLARLY 

VALENCIA  BOOKS 
USED  & RARE 

524  Valencia  SF  CA  941 10 
One  Block  From  16th  St.  BART 
Bought  & Sold 

063-6829 

Open  Every  Day  Till’  10  P.M. 

□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 


* 

* 
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THE  LAST  PICTURE  SHOW  ON  MISSION 


If  you  want  to  catch  the  latest  block- 
buster mega-hit  movie  but  don’t  want  to  take 
that  arduous  trip  crosstown  to  a shoebox  oc- 
taplex,  where  the  price  of  the  ticket,  parking, 
and  refreshments  might  require  taking  out  a 
bank  loan  — good  news:  The  neighborhood 
movie  house  is  still  with  us. 

It’s  been  tough  going  for  Mission  Street 
cinemas  in  the  last  few  years.  The  Grand  near 
23rd  St.  has  been  converted  into  one  of  those 
omnipresent  Hong  Kong  knick-knack  em- 
poriums; the  Latino  by  21st  St.  sits  vacant,  its 
demolition  under  debate.  Until  earlier  this 
year,  it  looked  like  the  New  Mission  across  the 
street  from  the  Latino  would  hold  on  and  its 
cavernous  but  aging  elegance  still  play  host  to 
mainstream  Hollywood. 

But  the  New  Mission,  like  other  neighbor- 
hood venues,  fell  victim  to  economic  hard 
times  and  the  unmerited  but  increasingly  bad 
reputation  of  the  Mission  that  has  all  but  wiped 
out  patronage  from  outside  the  area.  None- 
theless, just  half  a block  down  the  street,  near 
the  corner  of  Mission  and  21st,  the  Tower 
Theater  is  not  only  holding  its  own  but  provid- 
ing movie  lovers  with  one  of  the  best  bargains 
in  the  city. 

Many  people  still  think  of  the  Tower  as  the 
place  that  showed  an  endless  series  of  Mexican 
“narco-trafficante’’  crime  flicks  wherein  big- 
gunned  cops,  all  played  by  some  grizzled  guy 
named  Flaco,  protected  minimally  dressed, 
big-thighed  women  from  the  ravages  of 
psychotic  dope  dealers. 

Spanish-language  cinema,  of  course,  has  a 
lot  more  to  offer  than  this  sort  of  thing,  but  film 
distributors  did  not  see  fit  to  provide  it.  A 
steady  diet  of  narco-trafficante  mayhem  would 
have  probably  killed  off  the  Tower,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  recent  advent  of  the  first-run 
subtitled  print. 

U.S.  movie  companies,  having  realized 
there  was  a growing  Latino  market  left  un- 
tapped, began  subtitling  prints  of  current 
releases  to  be  distributed  in  neighborhoods 
with  a high  percentage  of  Spanish  speakers:  at 
or  near  the  same  time  those  films  are  playing 
at  major  movie  houses  like  the  Coronet  or  the 


Galaxy. 

The  Tower  is  the  beneficiary  of  this 
development,  as  is  the  general  Mission  com- 
munity. One  of  the  less-pleasing  aspects  of 
waiting  for  a movie  to  make  its  way  to  the  New 
Mission,  which  sometimes  took  months,  was 
that  by  the  lime  it  got  there  the  print  was  often 
pretty  scratchy  and  looked  beat  up. 

The  Tower’s  subtitled  prints,  at  least  the 
ones  I’ve  seen,  all  have  that  nice,  crisp,  new 
movie  look.  The  subtitles,  far  from  being  a 
distraction,  add  to  the  experience  and  give  the 
aspiring  bilingualist  an  opportunity  to  pick  up 
a phrase  or  two  of  the  other  language.  (One 
disappointing  note  in  this  regard  is  that  the 
translators,  when  confronted  with  more  color- 
ful English  swear  words,  opted  for  the  use  of 
the  utilitarian  “maldicha”  which  simply  means 
curse.  Another  chance  to  broaden  one’s 
horizons,  lost. ) 

Last  summer,  while  people  in  other  parts 


of  town  waited  in  endless  lines  to  see  Jurassic 
Park,  I was  able  to  catch  it  on  opening  day  — 
without  waiting  — for  a mere  five  bucks.  (Fu- 
ture attractions  include  Demolition  Man,  with 
Sylvestor  Stallone,  and  Geronimo,  with  Robert 


Duval.) 

Hot  dogs  are  $2,  nachos  $2.25;  and  the 
Tower  serves  Orange  Whips,  a tasty  drink  con- 
coction I haven’t  come  across  in  some  time. 
The  500-seat  main  floor  gives  the  feeling  of 
being  in  a real  movie  house,  and  the  seats 
themselves  are  comfortable  and  in  good 
repair.  A newly  installed  sound  sysytem  is  also 
a plus. 

As  a continuation  of  the  great  tradition  of 
the  neighborhood  movie  house  (with  an  added 
multicultural  dimension),  the  Tower  works  out 
extremely  well.  This  is  what  going  to  the 
movies  should  be  like:  uncomplicated,  inex- 
pensive and  fun.  It’s  the  perfect  place  to  bring 
the  kids  (or  to  send  them  when  you  need  a few 
hours  of  peace). 

Besides  the  standard  affordable  ticket 
price,  on  Thursdays  the  Tower  offers  two 
regular  admissions  for  the  price  of  one,  which 
should  pass  muster  with  those  on  the 
meagerest  of  budgets.  Plans  are  in  the  works 
for  special  children’s  programs  in  the  future; 
and  maybe  someday,  that  300-seat  balcony  will 
be  reopened. 

The  Tower  Theater,  located  at  2465  Mis- 
sion St.  near  the  comer  of  21st,  is  open  from 
1:30  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  11:30  a.m.  on 
weekends.  Phone  648-1100  for  show  times. 


Victor  Miller 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE 

CASH  & CARRY  MEMBERSHIP  WAREHOUSE 


Opening  Thursday,  November  18, 8 am  in 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


WNLMN2UX1 

■are* 


2W 

10th  and  Harrison 

Going  South  from  Bay  Bridge: 
Take  9th  Street  / Civic  Center 
exit.  Turn  left  on  Harrison 
to  10th  Street. 

Going  north  on  101  from 
South  San  Francisco:  Take  101 
north.  Take  7th  Street  exit. 

Turn  left  on  Harrison. 

(415)  6204288 


Sign  Up  Now 

& Save  Even  More! 

Sign  up  between  October  30  and  November  17 
and  receive  a 2nd  card  free  of  charge  for  one  year! 

In  Person  By  Phone 


Stop  by  our  ware- 
house location  to  sign- 
up early.  Mon-Sun 
8 a.m.-6  p.m. 


Use  your  Discover 
card  to  charge  your 
membership  by  phone. 
Call  (415)  6264288. 


Wholesale 

(Businesses): 

Primary  member  and 
spouse  — $30 
each/year. 

Up  to  six  additional 
cards  — $15 
each/year 
Thereafter  — 
$30/year. 


Gold  Card 

(Individuals): 

Primary  member  - 
$ 30/year 
A spouse  card  is 
available  for  $5. 
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FILM  ARTS  FESTIVAL 


’TOO  TOWN 


These  were  two  of  the  more  sedate 
celebrants  at  the  grand  opening  party  for  Go 
Man  Van  Go  Tattoo  and  Play  With  Fire  an 
exhibition  of  skin  arts  and  “likewise  related 
imagery”.  You’ve  already  missed  all  the 
raucous  fun  of  opening  night  but  the  “likewise 


related  imagery"  will  remain  on  the  walls  of 
Blondies  Jazz  Bar  ( 540  Valencia  St.) 
throughout  November.  If  the  art  puts  you  in 
the  mood  for  some  decorative  body  modifica- 
tion Go  Man  Van  Go  is  just  across  the  street. 


A scene  from  Cuba  Va:  "The  Challenge  of  the  Next  Generation" 


★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


If  you  were  to  arrange  a festival  of  original 
films  from  our  half  of  the  state,  where  would 
you  look  for  the  most  interesting  filmmakers? 
Why,  right  here  in  the  Mission,  of  course. 
That’s  what  the  judges  of  the  9th  Annual  Film 
Arts  Festival  learned  when  they  screened  more 
than  300  original  works  and  pared  the  crop 
down  to  79,  to  be  screened  at  the  Roxie 
Cinema  over  five  days,  November  3 to  7. 

Of  the  four-score  of  films,  a fifth  are  made 
by  artists  living  here  in  the  neighborhood  — 
more  than  from  the  rest  of  the  City  and  more 
than  from  any  other  town.  And  they’re 
generally  all  powerful  and  informative,  based 
on  the  sampling  I was  able  to  view  in  advance 
press  screenings  and  at  the  Film  Arts  Founda- 
tion. 

Each  of  the  17  separate  programs  of  the 
Festival,  opening  Wednesday  November  at 
7:30,  includes  from  two  to  seven  films,  begin- 
ning Wednesday  with  Love  (of  course),  and 
ending  Sunday  with  the  post-Cold  War  World. 
The  first  program  features  a touching 
documentary  by  David  Collier,  For  Better  or 
For  Worse,  about  five  couples  who’vc  been 
together  50  or  more  years,  with  one  couple 
calling  their  marriage  “sixty  years  of  a very 
difficult  endurance  contest  ” A combination 
of  interviews  and  documentary,  it  is  wonderful- 


ly frank  portraiture. 

Even  more  touching  is  Hunters  Point 
filmmaker  Frank  Crosby’s  half-hour  Hunger 
of  Memory  (Thurs  9:30),  based  on  the  journals 
of  his  African-American  grandmother  as  she 
defied  social  convention  in  the  turn-of-the- 
century  South.  Alex  Vargas’  half-hour  Esta 
Noche,  on  the  same  bill,  featuring  the  well- 
known  Carlos  Baron  and  shot  entirely  here  in 
the  scenic  Mission,  dramatically  probes  the 
mind  and  habits  of  a former  Latin  American 
police  torturer. 

Of  the  very  short  films  viewed,  I most  en- 
joyed Missionite  Erin  Sax’s  Receiving  Sally 
(also  Thurs  9:30),  a beautiful  sound  and  image 
collage  of  blurred  memories.  Other  most 
promising  films  include  the  Oscar-nominated 
When  Abortion  Was  Illegal,  by  Dorothy 
Fadiman  and  Daniel  Meyers  (Sun.  7:30),  and 
Gail  Dolgin/Vincent  Franco’s  Cuba  Va:  The 
Challenge  of  the  Next  Generation,  even  better 
on  the  big  screen  than  when  it  plays  on  video. 

Pick  up  a full  festival  brochure  at  the 
Roxie,  the  library,  or  at  most  any  coffee  house; 
or  call  Film  Arts  Foundation  at  552-FILM. 

Richard  Reineccius 


COP  SHOP  COMING 


The  old  Pepsi  bottling  plant  is  finaly  will  take  about  a year  and  the  new  station  is 

demolished  to  make  way  for  the  new  and  im-  scheduled  to  open  in  December  of  1994. 

proved  Mission  Police  Station.  Construction  Photo  by  Eugene  Kettner 


qRAVITY  SPOT 


LATE  FOOD 
EVERY  FRIDAY 
& SATURDAY 
TILL  3 A.M. 

1136  VALENCIA 
(22NB&  23EO) 
282  - 4271 

...Finding  us  is 
half  the  fun... 


QtJjl  ! ! 


1-900-77 2-3944 


mm  at  w* 

O P&r  Call  (Flat)  i 
laud.  FI  305-525-0800  18  or  Older 


Photo  by  Eugene  Kettner 
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A tough  fighter  for 


The  City's  rights 


With  our  permanent  budget  crisis  San  Francisco  can 
not  afford  to  give  away  one  extra  nickel  on  the 
hundreds  of  contracts  and  settlements  the  City 
Attorney's  office  must  negotiate  on  our  behalf  each 
year.  San  Francisco  needs  an  effective  City  Attorney, 
one  who  will  fight  fiercely  for  what's  fair  and  right, 
and  see  that  The  City  gets  the  best  of  the  bargain.  A 
trial  lawyer  for  25  years,  Neil  Eisenberg  has  been 
General  Counsel  for  the  California  Democratic  Party, 
has  fought  for  Greenpeace,  for  California's  Common 
Cause,  for  low  income  housing  tenants,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Golden  Gate  Recreation  Area  from  despolia- 
tion. Now  let  him  fight  for  you.  Let's  end  bad  deals 
and  giveaway  settlements  of  hard  earned  taxpayer 
dollars.  On  November  2 vote  for  Neil  Eisenberg 
for  City  Attorney. 


EISENBERG 

F or  An  Effective  City  Attorney 


This  adveriismont-paid  for  by  Residential  Builders  Association  of  San  Francisco  Inc. 


QUALITY 

CAB  SERVICE! 
VOTE  NO  ON  Y 

effect  g,Ut.°f  f b permitS’  destabilize  the  industry,  and  create  the  opposite 

SJ5  ,S  t0  ™ake  rier  for  y°u  g*  a cab  when  you  want  one.  If  Prop  Y passes 

goo^tht  surface^ hl??hP  ’ P«‘‘mg  more  cabs  on  the  streets  to  compete  for  fares.  Sounds 

fhe  beuer  dn  verrinin  ^h  recessf  nai? times  il  will  make  it  harder  for  driver*  to  make  a living,  and  force 
drivers  and  lea  • nto  other  means  of  earning  a livelihood,  replacing  a shortage  of  cabs  with  a shortage  of 

at  a bigger  fare  whf/vou^naR  ? ?!  “T®’’  Waiti"g  eVe" ,0nger  f°r  3 Cab  than  y°u  did  before,  and  looking 
p are  wnen  you  hnally  get  to  where  you  want  to  go. 

T?ere  U nPo??aso?m?!!!CreaSedCab  PThS  fr0m  811  to  1200  in  the  nex‘  five  years,  a 50%  increase, 
nere  is  no  reason  to  believe  a demand  exists  to  absorb  this  kind  of  increase 

This  w?H  prevent  *a  SsasU?"?  °"  ? b3SiS’ perhapS  3 feW  3 m0nth  over  a set  "umber  of  years, 

d ri'vere'anrl ^h? serrdc^tlre^offer.^  ^ mC°me’  3nd  Wi"  main‘3in  ‘he  high  ^ '-e.  Zf  the 

S°llebrt!,e?e?,?as?een  qUa,ity  °f  y°Ur  ^ Service  deteriorate-  Vote  No  on  Proposition  Y. 

DeSoto  Cab  Company  Luxor  Cab  Company  Pacific  Cab  Company  Sunshine  Cab  Company 
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PROMOTING  COMMUNITY  PEACE 


CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  GETS  HIGH  PRAISE  AND  RESULTS 


by  Carla  De  Luca 

our  dog  sneaks  into  the  neighbor’s 
yard  and  destroys  their  garden.  The 
neighbor's  tree  blocks  your  view. 

These  problems  and  more  serious  disputes 
involving  theft  or  property  damage  can  ruin 
relationships  between  neighbors  and  escalate 
into  violence. 

Since  1976,  San  Francisco  and  in  par- 
ticular, Mission  residents  have  been  resolving 
their  conflicts  in  a free,  peaceful  way  without 
lawsuits  or  guns. 

The  Community  Boards  Program  is  a non- 
profit organization  that  provides  mediation 
services  to  neighborhoods,  schools,  juvenile 
correction  facilities  and  agencies.  More  than 
250  trained  volunteers  in  24  neighborhood  dis- 
tricts form  panels  that  help  disputants  com- 
municate face-to-face  and  effectively  reach 
agreements. 

“It’s  neighbors  helping  neighbors,”  said 
Rita  Adrian,  the  director  of  neighborhood 
programs  since  1987.  “We  leach  people  good 
communication  skills,  how  to  listen  and 
respond,  how  to  diffuse  anger,  how  to  build 
trust  and  how  to  be  non-judgmental." 

An  effective  alternative  to  the  costly,  back- 
logged  legal  system,  Community  Boards  have 
served  as  a model  for  similar  programs  nation- 
ally and  internationally.  Police,  juvenile 
authorities  or  the  courts  can  refer  cases  to  the 
three-  or  four-member  panels.  Or,  residents 
can  request  panel  mediation  on  their  own. 

Certified  panel  members,  who  range  in  age 
from  14  to  70,  undergo  28  hours  of  training. 
Their  role  is  to  help  adversaries  find  voluntary 
solutions  to  their  conflicts. 

The  panels  reflect  the  ethnic  identities  of 
the  disputants  and  help  each  side  recognize  the 
different  points  of  view  in  an  argument. 

When  disputants  recognize  that  there  is 


somebody  on  the  panel  like  them,  it  relaxes 
them  and  lessens  their  anxieties,"  said  Adrian, 
who  also  believes  panel  members  should 
reflect  the  diversity  of  the  City. 

Adrian  said  the  highest  number  of  cases 
each  year  usually  come  from  the  Mission  Dis- 
trict. Most  cases  involve  noise  complaints, 
family  disputes,  racial  conflicts  and  gang 
violence. 

Attorney  John  Sarmiento,  who  practices 
law  in  the  Mission,  said  the  most  important 
thing  Mission  residents  need  to  know  about  the 
program  is  that  it  is  completely  community- 
driven. 

“It’s  not  some  organization  coming  in 
saying  ’We’ll  resolve  things  our  way,’”  said  Sar- 
miento. “Instead,  it’s  us  helping  ourselves  and 
it’s  taking  place  every  day.  It’s  not  a dream. 
People  walk  out  from  our  meetings  knowing 
they’ve  been  heard  and  that  our  process 
works.” 


The  Board’s  staff  has  started  an  annual 
training  workshop  for  Spanish-speaking  resi- 
dents. The  first  session  was  held  on  October 
16  at  the  Mission  Recreation  Center. 

“People  were  just  thrilled  with  it  and  were 
dying  to  come  back  and  be  on  the  next  panel,” 
said  Rebecca  Araiz,  the  case  manger  for  com- 
munity mediation. 

The  all-day  “pioneering”  workshop,  which 
had  20  participants,  emphasized  techniques  in 
active  listening,  role  playing  and  group  discus- 
sions about  solving  conflicts. 

Sarmiento,  whose  office  assists  mostly 
Spanish-speaking  residents,  was  one  of  the 
workshop’s  facilitators.  “I  think  there  are  bad 
habits  in  the  Mission  with  people  who  pick 
fights,  and  the  police  have  to  get  involved,"  he 
said.  "The  Mission  is  the  kind  of  place  where 
this  training  can  bring  a lot  of  good.” 

Tony  Vallecillo,  a 31 -year-old  clerical 
worker  for  Community  Boards,  agreed  with 


Sarmiento.  The  universal  lessons  he  has 
learned  about  actively  listening  to  others  and 
treating  them  with  respect  have  affected  all 
aspects  of  his  life. 

“I  took  this  same  training  in  1991  in 
English  and  it  was  equally  positive,"  said  Val- 
lecillo.  “What  I find  fascinating  is  that  the 
same  issues  that  come  up  in  English  also  come 
up  in  Spanish." 

Hortencia  Lopez,  56,  the  activities  coor- 
dinator at  the  Mission  Neighborhood  Center, 
also  liked  the  training  and  finds  it  an  essential 
vehicle  for  helping  the  Mission  Community. 

"I  think  it’s  a great  idea,"  said  Lopez,  who 
is  also  bilingual.  “It  will  be  very  helpful  in  my 
job,  but  also  with  problems  in  my  neighbor- 
hood.” 

This  year  the  Community  Boards  program 
is  also  making  special  efforts  to  reach  out  to 
young  children  and  teens.  Organizers  think 
training  more  young  people  to  be  mediators 
will  have  a particular  impact  on  youth-  and 
gang-related  crimes  in  the  Mission. 

Many  youth  detention  centers  already 
refer  Mission  cases  to  Community  Boards. 
Parents  welcome  the  chance  to  use  the  process 
because  it  keeps  the  disputes  off  their 
children’s  records  and  no  criminal  charges  are 
filed. 

On  November  6, 10  and  13,  teenagers  be- 
tween 14  to  19  years  old  living  in  neighbor- 
hoods throughout  the  City  are  invited  to 
participate  in  the  annual  training  sessions  for 
Bayview-Hunter’s  Point  residents. 

“By  involving  more  youth  mediators  in  the 
program,  we  can  show  kids  we’re  not  inter- 
ested in  punishing  them,”  said  Araiz,  who  also 
works  as  a programs  coordinator  for  schools. 
“We  just  want  to  turn  children  around  who 
have  committed  crimes  and  change  their  at- 
titudes in  a positive  way." 

For  more  information  about  Community 
Boards,  call  (415)  863-6100. 
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LITERATURE  & POLITICS 
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We  feature  a superb  collection  of 
international  & multicultural  fiction 
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SHARED  HOUSING 
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Jacqueline  Elizabeth  Letalien 

I walk  down  the  streets  of  downtown  San 
Francisco.  They  are  empty  of  the  homeless, 
the  panhandlers.  Where  did  they  go?  I keep 
my  birth  certificate  well  filed.  What  happens  if 
I lose  it? 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  people  to  make  the 
homeless  disappear.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  make  immigrants  disappear.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  make  prostitutes  disap- 
pear. It  is  the  desire  of  the  people  to  make 
drug  users  disappear.  Vanished.  Gone.  The 
theory  goes  that  when  they  go,  so  will  our 
troubles,  poverty,  shame. 

I was  often  told  as  a child  growing  up  that 
“it”  couldn't  happen  here.  The  "it"  being 
“what"  happened  in  Germany.  The  what,  or 
more  importantly  the  who,  is  that  all  un- 
desirable were  herded  onto  box  cars.  Most 
were  never  heard  from  again.  They  were  dis- 
appeared; turned  to  ashes  and  ghosts. 

I’ve  never  understood  why  anyone  thought 
it  couldn’t  happen  here  in  America.  The  "it" 
is  the  destruction  of  targeted  groups:  in  Ger- 
many it  was  refugees,  here  it’s  immigrants  and 
vagrants:  peoples  without  homes  or  proper 
identification  papers  or  citizenship.  The 
economic  climate  is  dismal.  Dollars  are  worth 
a tenth  of  their  value  twenty  years  ago.  Part- 
time  jobs  abound  in  a dwindling  labor  market. 
Labor  unions  have  been  dissolved  and  the  ones 
that  do  exist  are  desperate  for  attention.  All 
this  happened  in  Germany. 

So  it  begins.  Skinheads,  Nazis  appear. 
Menacing  graffiti,  firebombs  are  persistent  oc- 
currences. Target  groups  are  identified,  lists 
are  made.  Some  people  are  beaten  to  death, 
others  disappear  off  our  streets.  We  presume 
that  their  absence  means  they’ve  returned  to 
China  or  Mexico,  or  found  a job.  For  the 
moment  that’s  true.  It  happened  that  way  for 


awhile  in  Germany. 

Who’s  the  culprit,  the  villain?  Oh,  we 
could  say  the  rich  because  they  probably  are 
the  ones.  They  instigate  the  disharmonies,  the 
finger-pointing.  Who  are  the  accomplices? 
We  arc.  We  carry  on  the  finger-pointing.  The 
danger  is  that  most  of  us  are  immigrants.  The 
danger  is  most  of  us  are  assimilated.  The 
danger  is  we  forget.  At  one  time  or  another  in 
our  genealogies,  we’ve  known  poverty,  know 
ostracism  for  being  different.  But  now  that 
our  accents  are  gone,  now  that  we  speak 
English,  now  that  we  can  pay  the  rent  — we 
join  the  din  of  voices  calling  for  deportation 
and  incarceration,  or  we  say  nothing  at  all. 

Yes,  it’s  said,  but  there  are  no  camps  in  this 
country.  Ah,  but  there  have  been  and  it’s  an 
idea  that  hasn’t  disappeared.  Quarantine 
people  with  AIDS.  Hold  Haitians  in  refugee 
camps  for  more  than  two  years  in  immigration 
limbo.  Yes,  we  say,  but  there’s  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  We  fail  to 
notice  that  these  documents  have  been  dis- 
placed by  new  drug  and  immigration  laws  as 
well  as  crime  bills  that  allow  property  and  per- 
sons to  be  confiscated  and  disappeared 
without  due  process. 

But  of  course  this  is  about  them,  not  us. 
Well,  take  this  opportunity  to  rest  easy  because 
the  future  could  be  full  of  frighteningly  frenetic 
activity  as  we  scurry  to  stay  off  the  lists  and  out 
of  the  way  of  the  hunts.  In  Germany,  it  was  the 
Jews;  then  gays,  gypsies;  then  the  disabled; 
then  the  unionists;  then  the  communists,  the 
Catholics;  then  Protestants.  Once  one  group 
is  targeted  and  disappeared,  none  — and  I 
mean  not  one  of  us  — is  safe. 

We  all  watched  the  Republican  convention 
and  smugly  assumed  that  everyone  must  know 
that  Pat  Buchanan  is  the  wrong  side  of  nuts. 
As  we  look  at  him  we  fail  to  notice  that  Pat 
Robertson  quietly  makes  a bid  to  buy  one  of 
the  major  TV  networks.  We  fail  to  notice  that 


MISSION  CAMERA  SHOP 

• Color  and  Black  & White  Developing 

• Camera  Sales  and  Camera  Repairs 

• Dark  Room  Supplies 

• Retouching  and  Hand  Coloring 

• Slides,  Prints,  Super  8 or  Regular  8 

Movies  onto  Video  Cassettes 

1089  Valencia  Street  (near  22nd) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
(415)  641-8396 
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subtly,  persistently,  in  off-year  elections  the 
wrong  side  of  conservative  is  garnering  40% 
representation  in  local  political  offices.  Ron 
Dellums,  of  all  people,  is  saying  we  should  have 
troops  in  Somalia.  Barbara  Boxer  and  Kath- 
leen Brown  are  saying  get  rid  of  the  im- 
migrants. It’s  not  a good  sign  when  the  liberals 


arc  the  setup  for  the  fascists.  To  get  out  of  this 
hall  of  mirrors,  I focus  on  the  tiles  of  the  path- 
way. The  first  rule  of  magic  is  be  careful  of 
what  you  ask  for.  The  first  rule  of  law  is  be 
careful  of  what  you  ignore.  To  paraphrase  a 
holocaust  survivor  — if  I’m  silent  now,  there 
will  be  no  one  left  when  they  come  for  me. 


You  are  Welcome  at  Mission  Dental  Building  for 
all  Phases  of  Dentistry  • 2440  Mission  St.  285-9900 
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1 Peter  Rengstorff,  D.D.S.  Robert  C.  Ceniceros,  D.D.S. 

Or 

Ramona  L.  Lauron,  R.D.H.  Bryan  Arant,  D.D.S. 

OPEN  MON-SAT  9-5 

Steve  Pantos 

Attorney  at  Law 

Criminal  Law  & Juvenile  Law 
Immigration  Law 

FREE  CONSULTATION 

863-4336 
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OFFICE  SUPPORT 

SERVICES 

Wordprocessing  • Secretarial 
Tape  Transcripts  • Translations  • Resumes 
Computers:  sales,  rentals  & training 
Typesetting  • FAX  • Notary  Public 


3362  - 24th  St.  • S.F.  • (415)824-4418 
OFFICE  HOURS: 

Mon-Fri  9:30  am -5:30  pm  • Sat  10:30  am  • 2:30  pm 
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THE  COBBLER  #2 

SHOE  REPAIR 
CUSTOM  MADE  SHOES 
COMPLETE  SHOE  RESTORATION 


WE  REPAIR: 
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LEATHER  GOODS 
PURSES 
JACKETS 
SUITCASES , ETC. 

585-2867 
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985  Geneva  Avenue,  S.F. 

Open  Mon.  - Sat.  9:00  a m.  - 6:30  p.m. 

SERVING  THE  COMMUNITY  FOR  60  YEARS 


RAINBOW 

GROCERY 
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1899  MISSION  ST.  (AT15TH) 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94103 


OUTSTANDING 
SELECTION  OF 
ORGANICALLY 
GROWN  FRUITS 
AND 

VEGETABLES 

AT 

AFFORDABLE 

PRICES 


nSOOUNTS 
ON  MOST  CASE  OR 
BULK  ITEM  PURCHASES 
THROUGHOUT  TIE  STORE 


store  hours  nxwnL-sat  9KX)  - 8JO 
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• Pottery  on  the  wheel 
and  hand 
building 
classes 

• Low-fire,  raku, 
and  high-fire 
reduction 

• Fees  include  a two- 
hour  weekly  class,  all 
materials,  and  additional  studio  time 

• For  more  information,  call  431-6296 

The  next  series  of  classes 
will  begin  November  8. 
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Monday,  November  1 

Beantown  Bard  - Boston  poet  William 
Corbett  reads  the  work  of  James  Schuyler, 
Lorine  Niedeckcr  and  Basil  Bunting  and  dis- 
cusses their  impact  on  his  own  writing. 
Publicity  stuff  says  Corbett  is  “possessed  of  an 
eye  that  refuses  to  flinch"  but  doesn’t  say  if  it’s 
the  right  or  the  left.  Intersection  for  the  Arts 
446  Valencia  St.,  8 p.m.,  $3-5,  Also  on  Tuesday 
the  2nd,  call  626-2787. 


That’s  Mighty  White  of  You  - Ruth 
Frankenberg,  author  of  White  Women  Race 
Matters;  The  Social  Construction  of  White- 
ness. talks  about  rarely  named  “white”  cultural 
practices  and  the  perspectives  of  women  from 
a position  of  racial  privilege.  Modern  Times 
Books,  888  Valencia,  7:30  p.m.,  free.  Call  282- 
9246. 


Wednesday,  November  10 


November  2 (Day  of  the  Dead) 

Dead  Reckoning  - It’s  election  day.  Care 
.rully  consider  the  issues  and  the  candidates 
then  vote  anyway. 

Dead  Pets  - Free  pet  loss  support  group  for 
grieving  pet  owners  at  the  S.F.  SPCA,  2500 

16th  SL  7:30  to  9:00  p.m.  Call  554-3000 

Dead  on  Your  Feet  - Annual  costumed 
procession  with  a cast  of  thousands  meanders 
down  24th  St.  celebrating  life,  death  and  a darn 
good  time.  Drag  your  bones  to  Mission  Cul- 
tural Center,  2868  Mission  St.,  by  7:30  for  the 
usual  braindead  chaos  that  precedes  the  event 
itself  and  check  out  "Death  of  Identity  and 
Rebirth",  a month-long  exhibition  dedicated 
to  local  youth  who  have  died  violently. 


Wenesday,  November  3 

Many  Mission  Moviemakers  - The  5 day 
Film  Arts  Festival  showcases  works  of  inde- 
pendent filmmakers  from  all  over  Northern 
California,  but  20%  of  the  works  are  produced 
by  Mission  residents.  See  Neighborhood  Beat 
on  page  12  for  more  details. 


Thursday,  November  4 

(T)he  (W)rites  of  Mo(u)rning  - Ten 
writers  from  a gay  Chicano  workshop,  led  by 
poet  Ricardo  Bracho,  read  their  work.  Modern 
Times  Books,  888  Valencia  St.,  7:30  p.m.,  free. 
Call  282-9246. 


Friday.  November  5 

Tooth  Fairies  From  Hell  - Sapphic 
Cinema  historian  Andrea  Weiss  (Vampires 
and  Violets:  Lesbians  in  the  Cinema)  hosLs  a 
series  of  film  clips  from  famous  and  infamous 
Lesbian  vampire  movies  and  talks  about  what 
the  succubus  might  mean  to  us.  Includes  clips 
from  the  Hammer  epic  Twins  of  Evil  with 
toothsome  Ingrid  Pitt.  Castro  Theater  429 
Castro  St.,  8 p.m.,  $7.  Call  703-8650. 


Saturday,  November  6 

Sexism  No!,  Capitalism  No!,  Buffet  OK! 

Eyewitness  account  and  slide  show  by 
writer\activist  Su  Docekal  on  her  recent  9- 
week  tour  of  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  in- 
cluding her  meetings  with  Serbian  anti-war 
feminists,  Croatian  lesbians  and  Polish  pro- 
choicers.  A substantial  East  European  Buffet 
with  Beef  Stroganoff  will  be  served  at  6:30;  the 
presentation  begins  at  7:30.  Women's  Building 
3543  18th  St.  Door  $2.00,  Buffet  $9.00  (sliding 
scale),  call  864-1278  or  334-1853. 


Sunday,  November  7 


Scare  the  Hell  Out  of  Them  Harry  - His- 
torian Frank  Kofsky,  author  of  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  the  War  Scare  of  1948.  gives  the 
how  and  why  of  the  creation  of  the  Cold  War. 
Modern  Times  Books,  888  Valencia  St.,  7:30 
p.m.,  free.  Call  282-9246. 


Wednesday,  November  11 

Write  Yourself  Up  - 3 hour  job  search 
stategies  workshop  for  midlife  women  at  the 
Women's  Building  3543  18th  St.,  6-9  p.m., 
free.  Call  431-6405  to  pre -register. 

Reap  the  Wordwind  - The  Wordwind 
Chorus  (Q.R.  Hand,  Brian  Auerbach,  Reggie 
Locket,  and  Lewis  Hordan)  combines  voices, 
reeds,  and  laughing  bag  in  a JazzVPoetry  blend 
of  New  Boheminizing.  Also  sitting  in  will  be 
local  personality  John  Ross  and  bassist 
Richard  Saunders.  Dog  Eared  Books,  1173 
Valencia  St.,  8 p.m.,  $2,  Call  641-8403. 


Friday,  November  12 

Boys  in  the  Boyhood  - Editor  Franklin 
Abbot  and  several  contributors  to  Boyhood 
Growing  Up  Male:  A Multi-Cultural  Anthol- 
ogy discuss  how  boys  become  men  and  the 
effects  of  race,  class,  region,  and  nation  on  this 
process.  Modem  Times  Books,  888 

Valencia  St.,  7:30  p.m.,  free.  Call  282-9246 


Saturday,  November  13 

Female  Masochisim  and  Science  - This  is 
the  title  of  one  of  several  films  and  videos  that 
“address  and  redress  patriarchal  oppression" 
also  included  is  Scarlet  Harlot’s  Beta  Rape 
ATA,  992  Valencia  St.,  8:30  p.m.,  S5.  Call 
824-3890. 


Sunday,  November  14 

It’s  Never  Too  Late  For  A Tardeada  - Cine 
Accion’s  2nd  Annual  Tardeada  or  garden 
party  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  meet  local 
Latino  filmmakers  while  listening  to  the  tunes 
of  Salsa  adepts  Los  Kimbos,  sampling  Mexican 
appetizers  and  enjoying  Cine  Accion  secret- 
recipe  hot  spiced  wine.  Capp  Street  Center  362 
Capp  st.,  4-7  p.m., free  parking  available,  $8- 
10.  Call  553-8135. 

Abandoned  Poetry  - Poetry  reading  by 
Jack  Hirshman  and  others  with  open  mike  at 
Abandoned  Planet  Books,  518  Valencia  St., 
8:00  p.m.,  free.  Call  861-HOWL. 


Monday,  November  15 

Jerks  for  Jordan  - Annual  big  game  hunt. 
Guest  appearance  by  Keith  McHenry.  Tail- 
gater  precedes  event.  Cafe  Picaro,  11  a.m. 
Ask  for  Jean  Claude. 


Most  Excellent  Music  - Pursuit  of  Excel- 
lence, performances  by  faculty  members  of  the 
Community  Music  Center.  Includes  solos  on 
harpsichord,  flute  and  piano;  featuring  the 
work  of  J.S  Bach,  Scarlatti,  Mompou  and 
others.  Vocal,  percussion  and  stringed-  instru- 
ment artists  will  play  music  of  South  America. 
Community  Music  Center,  544  Capp  St.,  4:00 
p.m.,  free.  Call  647-6015. 


Tuesday,  November  16 

Goode  Music  and  Connversation  - an 
hour-long  informal  piano  performance  by  and 
discussion  with  Richard  Goode.  A reception 
follows.  Community  Music  Center,  544  Capp 
St.,  5:30  - 6:30  p.m.,  free.  Call  6476015. 


Tuesday,  Novenber  9 


Wednesday,  November  17 

Power  Piny  Pen  - Author  Jay  Wiseman,  a 
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20  year  practitioner  and  teacher  of  s\m,  discus- 
ses her  best  selling  book  SM  101.  Good  Vibra- 
tions 1210  Valencia  St.,  8p.m.,  free,  call 
974-8980. 


Friday,  November  19 

Red  Spirit  Lake  - This  film  by  Annabel 
Lee  deals  with  spooky  goings-on  in  an  an- 
cesteral  mansion,  where  the  usual  murderous 
schemes  and  conflicts  among  the  living  and  the 
dead  are  played  out  to  the  tunes  of  Cop  Shoot 
Cop,  Lydia  Lunch,  Karen  Black,  Lunachicks 
and  other  post-something  or  other  bands.  Art- 
ist Television  Access,  992  Valencia  St.,  8:30 
p.m.,  $5.  Call  824-3890. 


Saturday,  November  20 

Virtual-oso  Performances  - Improvisa- 
tion, dedication,  poctification  and  philosophis- 
tication  with  the  folks  from  Small  Press  Traffic 
Bookstore.  Featuring  poets  Tory  Miller  and 
Ted  Barker,  bands  Morning  Champ  and 
Dodge  Fracture,  and  more.  Komotion,  2779 
16th  St.,  10  p.m..  S4-5.  Call  861-6423. 


Sunday,  November  21 

Wired  Women  - A group  of  women  talk 
about  their  expenrnces  in  the  world  of  com- 
puter-mediated communications  and  give  a 
demo  of  Wire,  the  Women’s  Information  and 
Resource  Exchange.  Modern  Times  Books, 
888  Valencia  St.,  7:30  p.m.,  $3-5.  Call  282- 
9246. 


Tuesday,  November  23 


25  Years  of  Fidelity  - Honeymoon  in 
Havana  is  a talk  and  slide  show  by  Ayda  and 
Jack  Lucero  Fleck  who  celebrated  their 
honeymoon  while  part  of  the  “Freedom  to 
Travel  Challenge"  four-week  tour  of  Cuba. 
Information  will  be  provided  on  joining  the 
Venccremos  Brigade’s  25th  Anniversary  Con- 
tingent, and  the  event  benefits  the  Brigade’s 
Scholarship  fund.  Women's  Building  3543 
18th  St.  7:30  p.m.,  $4-7.  Call  267-0606. 


THE  TOWER 
CINEMA 


2465  MISSION  ST.  (AT  21ST) 


Thursday,  November  25 

Thanksgiving  - Stay  home,  eat  yourself 
into  unconsciousness.  It’s  not  politically  cor- 
rect, it’s  not  healthy,  and  you  probably  can’t 
afford  it;  but  that's  the  American  way.  Avoid 
cranberry  salsa. 


Saturday,  November  27 

Chillin'  With  Native  American  Nome 
Boys  - Close  to  Nome  anyway.  A screening  of 
the  Classic  1922  documentary  Nanook  of  the 
North,  a study  of  Native  Americans  of  the 
Hudson  Bay.  Also  two  more  recent  films  1 lopi 
Ritual  Clown  and  Traditional  Use  of  Peyote. 
ATA,  992  Valencia  St.,  8:30  p.m.,  $5.  Call  824- 
3890. 

Sunday,  November  28 

Armageddon:  The  Next  Generation  - 

Georgia,  daughter  of  New  Mission  News  il- 
lustrator Eve  L.  Armageddon,  celebrates  her 
fifth  birthday.  Private  party  by  appointment 
only.  If  you  don’t  like  other  people’s  kids,  go 
out  and  have  one  of  your  own. 


EVERYBODY'S  FAVORITE  MOVIE  HOUSE 


Filins  in  English  with  Spanish  subtitles 


1st  run  blockbuster  movies  walking 
distance  from  your  home! 


COMING  this  FALL 
and  WINTER 

ROBOCOP  - 3 
November  5 

Carlito’s  Way 
A1  Pacino 
November  24 

Geronimo 

Robert  Duval 

Demolition  Man 

Stallone  & Snipes 


Veil  Busters  - Through  the  Veil  Of  Exile 
analyzes  Palestinian  society  as  it  follows  the 
lives  of  three  women,  who  pay  a high  price  for 
their  personal  and  political  independence. 
Roxie  Cinema,  3117  16th  St.,  6,  8 & 10  p.m. 
Call  863-1087. 

Wednesday,  November  24 


Tuesday,  November  30 

PUBic  Poetry  - Renowned  poet  Eugene 
Ruggles,  an  open  mike,  free  admission  and  the 
ambiance  of  one  of  the  Mission’s  more  colorful 
Irish  pubs  await  you  at  Keane’s  3300  Club, 
3300  Mission  St.,  7:00  p.m.  Call  Nancy  Keane 
at  826-6886 


EYE  EXAM  1 

Great  Prices 

$29  Complete 

on  Eye  Glasses 

(Includes  Glaucoma 

and 

& Cataract  Tests) 

Contact  Lenses 

DR.  M.S.  PUREWAL  • 

Optometrist 

3130  - 24th  St  (bet.  Shotwell  & Folsom)  S. 

F.CA  (415)648-2777 

• All  new  sound  system 

• Check  out  our  Thursday  night 
neighborhood  specials. 

DOORS  OPEN: 

WEEKDAYS  1:30  PM  • WEEKENDS  11:30  AM 
PHONE:  648-1100 


j s,i 


Wednesday  PRE  And  POST  Friday 
November  24th  \j  | November  26th 

50  % Off  9am  to  8pm  30  % Off 
All  Women's  Clothing  All  Clothing  & Shoes 


Turkey  Drawing  Coupon 

10  Free  Turkeys 

Wednesday  - November  24th 

4pm 

Name  . 

Phone  #. 

Must  bo  present 
to  win  ! 


■ Two  truckloads  of  fresh  merchandise  daily 

■ 2000  fresh  items  stocked  daily 

■ 1000  fee:  of  great  clothing  starting  at  95  c 
• Baby  clothes  starting  at  65  c 

■ Furniture,  toys.  TV’s,  electrical  items,  kitchenware, 
collectibles,  shoes,  dishes,  bedddtng  and  more 

■ Jewel'),  accessories.  books 

■ 100  different  pair  of  shoes  added  daily 

■ Dressing  rooms  provided 

■ Bnghi  clean,  organized  store 

■ Like  a garage  sale  every  day  of  the  week' 


square  feet  of  furniture  up  in  our  mezzanine 


5mce  1973  - the  "BIG  OME"  in  the  MORTN  M155IOM 
in  the  landmark  Redlick  Building 

flours 

9AM  to  8PM  - Mon  - Fri 
9AM  to  6PM  - 5at 
11AM  to  6PM  - 5un. 


2101  Mission  5treet 
comer  of  17th  Street 

861-1132 


A second  hand  department  store  with  quality  clothing  for  men.  women  and  kids 
Open  seven  days  a week  with  easy  access  to  BART  & MUNI 


CHICK’N  COOP 
Restaurant 

3036  - 16th  Street  (Betwn.  Mission  & Valencia) 

OPEN  7 DAYS  A WEEK  10:30  am  - 8:30  pm 
SUNDAY  12:00 -7:00  pm 

Free  Delivery  Hours  • 10:30 -8:00  pm 

864-1748 

minimum  order  $10.00 

Chicken  • Ribs  • Beef 
Turkey  • Ham  • Spaghetti 
LUNCH  • DINNER 
Sandwiches  • Desserts 


THANKSGIVING  Special 


13  - 15  lb  Roast  Turkey 

2 PINTS  OF  DRESSING 
2 PINTS  OF  GRAVY 

ONLY  $35.95 

10%  OFF  WITH  THIS  AD 
CALL  864-1748  TO  ORDER 
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WHAT’S  NEW 

IN  HEALTH 
CARE 


AUTUMN: 

Time  for  Body  House  Cleaning 


September  23rd  was  the  first  day  of 
autumn.  According  to  traditional  Chinese 
medicine,  it’s  time  for  cleansing  the  body. 

Farmers  are  tuned  in  to  the  harvest 
season:  enjoying  the  fall  produce;  holding 
pumpkin  festivals;  canning  produce  to  use 
during  the  lean  winter  months.  Though 
removed  from  agricultural  life,  city  folk  need 
to  be  in  tune  with  nature  also. 

In  Chinese  philosophy,  autumn  signals  a 
time  for  turning  within.  Nights  become 
longer.  Hopefully,  you’ve  had  your  summer 
vacation.  Now  it’s  back  to  school  for  kids  and 
many  adults.  Time  to  settle  down  and  focus 
on  work  and  family;  home  projects  for  the  long 
nights  ahead. 

The  Chinese  say  that  if  you  adapt  to  the 
outer  seasons  (weather)  and  control  the  inner 
seasons  (emotions),  you  will  have  good  health. 
In  other  words,  health  depends  on  a well 
balanced  inner  and  outer  life. 

In  traditional  philosophy,  the  symbol  as- 
sociated with  autumn  is  “Metal”,  meaning 
minerals  of  the  earth.  Minerals  are  particular- 
ly plentiful  in  the  root  vegetables  that  are 
available  in  the  fall. 

Minerals  can  be  as  crude  as  coal  or  as 
bright  as  diamonds.  Our  inner  lives  can  be  the 
same,  negative  or  positive.  The  Chinese  way 
is  to  be  aware  of  all  these  inner  and  outer 
connections  — to  see  life  as  a tapestry,  of  many 
different  fibers  woven  into  a whole. 

Each  season  has  a special  effect  on  internal 
organs.  In  this  regard,  "Metal”  is  the  symbol 
for  two  parts  of  the  body:  the  lungs  and  the 
large  intestine. 


Mission  District 
Home  Owners 
Do  you  need: 

* A new  roof 

* Sewer  repairs 

* New  rear  stairs 

* Electrical  repairs 

* Hot  Water 

* To  correct  a Code  Violation 

If  you  own  and  occupy  your  own  home  and 
your  income  fall  within  certain  guidelines 
you  may  qualify  for  a City  sponsored  CERF 
loan. 

(Example:  a family  of  four  may  make  up  to 
$39,920  per  year). 

How  the  Loan  program  works:  The  maximum  amount 
of  the  loan  is  $7,500  and  the  minimum  is  $250.  The 
Loans  are  interest-free,  deferred  payment  secured 
by  a deed  of  trust  benefiting  the  City,  and  due  and 
payable  upon  sale  or  transfer  of  the  title  to  the 
property  or  termination  of  the  owner’s  occupancy. 

You  may  be  required  to  provide  information  to  the 
City  to  substantiate  that  the  property  remains  owner 
occupied  and  is  not  being  used  as  a rental. 

For  more  information  call:  Lucy  Pineda  at 
Mission  Housing  Development  (S> 

(415)  864-6432. 


by  Sally  McMullen,  L.Ac.,  D.N.B.A.O. 


Autumn  is  a dry  time  of  year,  compared 
with  Spring,  whose  wetness  makes  the  trees 
and  grass  an  emerald  green.  “Lung  dryness” 
(eg.,  a dry  cough)  is  a common  problem  in  the 
fall.  Other  lung  problems,  such  as  asthma, 
also  flare  up  in  autumn. 

Colds  and  flu  (which  affect  the  lungs)  run 
rampant  in  the  fall,  especially  when  there  is  a 
drastic  weather  change.  The  lungs  don’t  like 
being  too  dry,  but  they  don’t  like  being  cold 
and  damp  either.  So,  take  mom’s  advice  and 
wear  a scarf;  keep  warm  and  dry. 

The  other  organ  associated  with  fall,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  is  the  large  intestine,  rhe 
intestines,  like  the  lungs,  must  stay  clean  to 
function  properly.  A common  problem  of  the 
large  intestine  is  constipation.  Hippocrates, 
the  father  of  western  medicine,  claimed  that 
constipation  causes  self-poisoning. 

Health  of  the  colon  depends  on  eating  a 
high-fiber  diet:  grains,  fruits  and  veggies. 

Conversely,  diets  with  too  much  meat,  dairy 
products  or  refined  foods  cause  congestion,  or 
constipation.  Intestinal  discomtort  can  also 
lead  to  backaches.  Constipation  can  also 
cause  a general  lack  of  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
which  may  prompt  you  to  call  the  RotoRooter. 
Or,  if  you  like  less  drastic  measures,  try  a high 
fiber  diet. 

Enjoy  homemade  vegetable  soup,  not 
canned.  Fresh  food  is  always  more  healthy. 
Use  organic  veggies  if  you  want  to  go  the  extra 


mile  and  get  the  extra  minerals.  I think  the 
slightly  higher  cost  is  worth  it. 

The  skin,  lungs,  and  large  intestine  are 
closely  associated.  Consequently,  fall  is  a time 
when  skin  problems  like  eczema  and  acne  flare 
up.  Clearing  toxins  from  the  intestines  and 
lungs  will  help  keep  your  skin  beautiful. 

Colds  are  often  related  to  lung  congestion 
and  infection,  but  they  are  also  related  to  poor 
elimination.  So,  taking  care  of  the  large  intes- 
tine with  a high-fiber  diet  will  reduce  your 
chances  of  catching  colds. 

For  all  the  reasons  given  above,  you  can 
see  that  this  is  a great  time  to  do  a body 
cleansing.  To  help  the  cleansing  process  and 
to  keep  your  body  in  tune,  drink  plenty  of 
fluids  (including  nutritious  homemade  soups), 
get  enough  rest  and  relaxation,  and  stay  warm. 
Emotionally,  get  in  touch  with  your  feelings 
and  resolve  them.  Have  a positive  self-image. 
Strive  to  create  your  happiness  within. 

Keeping  all  this  in  balance  is  quite  a jug- 
gling act.  Like  you,  I drop  some  of  the  balls, 
or  even  fall  on  my  face  sometimes.  But  it’s 
important  to  keep  these  goals  in  mind.  Aim 
for  equilibrium. 

But  suppose  you  do  your  best  and  get  sick 
anyway?  That’s  where  acupuncture  and 
Chinese  herbs  come  in. 

First,  keep  some  Chinese  herbal  cold 
medicine  on  hand  so  that  you  can  nip  a cold 
(or  flu)  in  the  bud.  (Small  boxes  of  cold  pills 
are  available  for  75  cents  each.)  If  you  don’t 
catch  your  cold  in  time,  get  one  acupuncture 
treatment  and  a prescription  for  herbal  tea. 
That  should  do  it. 

For  uncooperative  skin  problems,  acne 
pills  cost  around  $6.00  a bottle.  Acne  tea  is 
$2.00  a bag  and  is  a very  powerful  cleanser. 
Both  are  available  with  a prescription. 

The  treatment  for  asthma  is  longer  and 
more  complex;  but  help,  even  complete  remis- 
sion, is  possible. 

For  more  information  call 

Stilly  McMullen,  Licensed 
Acupuncturist  and  Certified  Industrial 
Disability  Evaluator  (415)  550-7732 


You  ve  never  reiUy  tried  MEXICAN  FOOD  until  you  ve  been  to 

Puerto  Alegre  Restaurant  No.  1 

now  serving  the 

best  margaritas 

in  the  Bay  Area 
546  Valencia  St.  255-8201 


★ Pool  Table  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 

★ Big  Screen  T.V. 

★ CD  Juke  Box 

WEDNESDAYS  & MOST  WEEKENDS 
DJ  & DANCING 

\ J&  HAPPY  HOURS  10AM  TO  6PM 
Draft  Beer  Bud  $1.50  Red  Hook  $2.50  y 


527  Valencia  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA 


(415)  863-9328 


r 


BARBARA  MILLHAUSER , cert.  WBE  i 

1 800-698-7636  ADVERTISING  SPECIALTY  DISTRIBUTOR  FAX  1-800-481-GDT(4438)  1 

“I  10%  DISCOUNT  ' 

Y On  Any  Order  (Product  Only)  of  I w If 

Specialty  Imprinted  Promotional  Gifts. 

This  coupon  has  no  expiration  date,  but  original  must  accompany  order  with  purchaser's  signature. 

Thank  you.  We  look  forward  to  serving  you. 
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THE  FALL  OF  93.  X HH 
NEVFR  KNOW  ONTO  WHAT, 
THOUGH.  TO  FALL  WITH 

love  ,dam» 

THE  MOST  AND  THE  LEAST 
ALWAYS  YET  COME. 

THE  FALL  . THE  BLUES  . 


LIKE  TWO  UGE  SHOES 

I WISH  I COULD  FIT  INTO 


OF  THE  NAKED  BOOT 
ON  THE  BEDROOM  WALL 


ATTESTING  TO  HOW 
I SHARP  LOVE  TURNS 
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A THANKSGIVING  NIGHTMARE 


by  Frank  Deadbeat 

The  ship  did  not  smell  like  a may 
flower,  let  me  tell  you.  Crammed  with  sea-sick 
passengers,  after  two  months  on  the  rough 
Atlantic,  it  offered  a bouquet  of  stenches:  un- 
washed bodies,  vomit,  diarrhea,  dirty  socks. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  voyage  we  were  afraid 
we  might  die;  for  the  second  half,  that  we 
might  not.  Mr.  Standish  made  a speech  from 
the  quarterdeck  while  half  his  audience  puked 
over  the  side  of  the  ship:  “Our  faith  in  God 
sustains  us,  and  the  hope  of  a better  life  for  our 
children,  free  from  the  oppression  and  in- 
tolerance we  have  left  behind." 

Amen,  we  said,  and  ate  the  last  of  our 
moldy  bread,  not  bothering  to  pick  the  worms 
out  anymore.  They  were  the  only  fresh  meat 
God  provided,  now  that  the  rats  were  gone, 
and  we  had  better  learn  to  be  grateful  for  what 
we  had,  said  Mr.  Standish  whenever  someone 
pulled  a face. 

On  finally  reaching  land,  we  thought  our 
troubles  were  over.  They  were  just  beginning. 
Now  began  the  search  for  food  and  shelter  in 
a wilderness  alive  with  stealthy  savages  and 
strange,  whispering  spirits  — and  us  without 
the  aid  of  any  government.  No  Elizabethan 
food  stamps  for  us,  boy.  We  were  illegals, 
outlaws,  enemies  of  the  Crown.  We  formed 
our  own  government,  with  Mr.  Carver  at  its 
head,  but  this  did  not  dispel  our  fears  or  fill  our 
bellies. 

Winter  was  approaching  fast.  It  looked  to 
be  a dismal  Yuletide.  Plenty  of  Christmas 
trees,  oh  yes,  but  no  popcorn  to  string  around 
them.  Hell,  we  barely  knew  what  corn  was 
before  we  met  the  natives.  Now  we  eat  corn 
gruel  every  blessed  day  in  the  detention  cen- 
ter...but  I’m  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

There  we  were  in  unbuilt  Plymouth,  sitting 
around  the  picnic  table  in  our  funny  hats,  our 
mouths  watering  at  the  prospect  of  a meal  of 
wormy,  leftover  sea-biscuit  and  boiled  shoe- 
leather.  Mmmmm,  shoe  leather.  Such  was 
the  state  to  which  we'd  been  reduced:  the 
smell  of  our  own  unwashed  feet  made  us 
hungry.  So  intently  was  our  concentration 


up  the  leathery  sole  of  his  own  boot  into  little 
bite-sized  squares  with  the  saw  of  his  Swiss 
army  knife  that  we  did  not  hear  the  stealthy 
feet  approaching  through  the  woods,  nor  did 
we  smell  those  feet,  for  they  were  clean,  and 
shod  in  brand  new  wingtips,  clean  socks,  and 
therefore  did  not  exude  the  same  cheesy 
aroma  as  our  own.  The  silent  natives  were 
almost  upon  us  ere  Mr.  Standish,  slurping  up 
a shoelace,  fell  backwards  in  his  chair  exclaim- 
ing “fiends!  The  fiends  have  come!  Ar- 
rraaaaarrrrghgh!" 

The  natives  laughed  politely  in  their 
strange  grey  suits  and  narrow  cravats,  and  we 
laughed  with  them  when  we  saw  the  enormous 
platters  of  food  they  carried  toward  us.  How 
could  they  be  fiends,  to  bestow  such  bounty  on 
our  table?  Roasted  turkey,  mashed  potatoes, 
gravy,  fresh  biscuits,  corn,  yams,  cranberry 


sauce,  pumpkin  pie,  tapioca:  we  had  never 
seen  the  like.  Wise  Goodman  Carver  bade  us 
nonetheless  to  refrain  from  touching  the 
savory  gifts  until  he  had  communicated  with 
these  people  and  discovered  their  intent. 

We  soon  learned  they  were  of  a tribe  that 
called  itself  “the  Republicans",  and  that  they 
had  been  on  their  way  to  some  sort  of  heathen 
ceremony  called  a “fundraiser"  when  they  saw 
the  smoke  rise  from  our  camp  and  decided  to 
investigate.  The  only  reason  they  had  set  their 
food  down  on  our  table,  it  turned  out,  was  that 
their  arms  were  growing  tired  from  carrying 
such  a heavy  feast.  Our  hearts  sank  to  our 
empty  bellies  at  hearing  this,  but  Mr.  Carver 
offered  a suggestion  to  rekindle  hope.  He  said 
to  the  Chief  of  the  tribe  (a  skinny  man  in  a very 
grey  suit,  whose  name  sounded  something  like 
“Wil-sun"):  “Why  not  hold  your  ’fundraiser' 
here?  We  will  gladly  trade  with  thee  of  what 


we  have,  in  exchange  for  even  a meager  por- 
tion of  so  mighty  a repast." 

Chief  Wil-sun  cocked  his  wily  grey  head 
and  thought  about  it  for  a moment,  then 
agreed.  Our  joy  exploded  in  a cheer  from 
every  pilgrim  throat;  our  hearts  were  buoyant 
and  our  mouths  salivating  such  that  many  of  us 
drooled  openly  down  our  chins.  The  chief  had 
only  one  request:  that  we  pick  the  fruit  of  his 
field  before  partaking  of  the  meal,  and  this  we 
did.  We  worked  all  day  and  night  picking 
strawberries,  grapes  and  lettuce,  and  we  sang 
in  glad  anticipation  of  our  great  reward.  In  the 
morning  we  returned  to  camp  and  sat  down  at 
the  table  with  our  bibs  on.  As  we  said  a prayer 
of  thanksgiving,  the  smiling  Republicans  set 
a paper  plate  before  each  one  of  us,  and  gave 
us  plastic  knives  and  forks,  and  loaded  up  our 
plates  with  veritable  mountains  of  food,  the 
likes  of  which  we  had  scarce  dared  dream  of,  lo 
these  many  months  of  pilgrimage  and  sore 
privation. 

But  as  we  dug  our  forks  into  the  steaming 
viands  and  were  about  to  bring  them  up  into 
our  hungry,  open  mouths,  the  sly  Chief  Wil- 
sun  spoke  six  eville  words:  a godless  incanta- 
tion calling  forth  a fleet  of  black,  demonic, 
horseless  carriages  with  flashing  lights  and 
screaming  sirens  to  encircle  us;  and  like  the 
Trojan  horse,  these  vehicles  disgorged  from 
them  each  a small  army  of  grim,  unsmiling  men 
in  strange  black  uniforms. 

We  dropped  our  forks  in  terror,  never  tast- 
ing of  the  bounty  for  which  we  had  worked  so 
hard.  We  did  not  understand  the  words  the 
Chief  had  spoken,  but  we  knew  by  the  sardonic 
cock  of  his  head  when  we  failed  to  answer,  and 
the  malicious  little  smile  on  his  thin  lips,  that 
his  intent  was  foul  — that  he  had  increased  his 
power  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe,  at  our  expense. 
In  short,  the  devil  had  tricked  us.  We  knew  it 
surely  as  the  men  in  uniforms  began  to  round 
us  up  and  herd  us  like  frightened  cattle  into  the 
windowless  carriages. 

The  incantation  was  simply  this:  "May  I 
see  your  green  cards?" 


TRY  OUR 

WHOLE  WHEAT  TORTILLAS, 
ROWN  RICE  AND  BLACK 


699  Valencia  St.  (@  18th) 
552-4429 


Open  10  - 10  Dailj 


FOOD  TO  GO 


Tacos-Burritos-Chile  Relleno 
Enchiladas-Came  Asada-Flautas 


Ci 


HALLOWEEN  THANKSGIVING 


4o6i7. sfca M<g&saj?<s  tffil 


READY  MADE  FRAMES 


ORIGINAL 

ART 


FOR  SALE 

at  affordable  prices 


826-2321 


OPEN  FROM 

11  am  to  7 pm  / Monday  - Thursday 
10  am  to  6 pm  / Friday  - Saturday 


934  Valencia  St.,  (at20th  st.)  San  Francisco 


EL  TORO 

17th  & VALENCIA 

OPEN  DAILY 
11:00  AM  TO  10:00  PM 

Taquiza 


* TAQUERIA 


3071  - 16th  Street 
Bet.  MISSION  & VALENCIA 
OPEN  DAILY 
11:00  AM  TO  12:00  PM 

Fresca  y Rapida 


BAY  AREA'S  BEST  BURRITO " 

- SF  BAY  AREA  GUARDIAN 


